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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


It would be hard to find a more comprehensive overview of education for 
the deaf as it exists in the United States today than is presented in the reports 
of last summer’s meeting of the Volta Speech Association. Beginning in Octobei 
1952, each number of the VouTra Review has published one or more discussions 
conducted by foremost educators in this field, and participated in also by parents, 
deaf adults, and scientific workers trom allied fields. Even a newcomer to this 
work will find himself surprisingly well informed after a caretul reading. 

The following condensed outline indicates the scope of this fine collection: 

Ocroser: |. Research in the Speech of the Deaf. 2. Deaf Adults Who Speak 

for Themselves. 

Novemser: |. The Keynote of the Meeting, “That the Deaf May Speak.” 

2. A Panel on Nursery and Preschool Work for Deaf Children, as con- 
ducted in four widely scattered States. 

DecEMBER: Teacher Recruitment and Training; problems and trends dis 

cussed by four speakers associated with teacher-training programs. 

January: Speech and the Understanding of Speech by the Deaf; a round 

table on communication, by a scientist, two teachers, and two research 
workers. 

FEBRUARY: The Parent’s Part in the Education of the Deaf; a panel by two 

teachers, two parents, and a child psychiatrist. 

Marcu: Reading for the Deaf; a discussion by three authorities experienced 

in teaching the subject on different levels. 

Add to these the important survey of the entire field of educating the deaf, 
as outlined in this issue by an otologist, an audiologist, a psychologist, a teacher, 
a superintendent, and a parent; and the effective presentation of Language 
Teaching to be covered in May, and we have a series whose value can hardly 
be overestimated. It is recommended wholeheartedly to teachers-in-training, to 
parents, and to any others who want to know what is being done for the deaf 
today, and why. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1953 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
will be held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, on 
Friday, June 5, 1953. The forenoon will be devoted to observation of the work 
of the Pennsylvania School, which is one of the largest schools for the deaf in the 
world. 

The business meeting of the Association will be held in Wissinoming Hall, 
the school’s advanced department, at 2:30 P.M., and will consist of a brief pro- 
gram and the annual election of Directors. All of the Directors whose terms 
expire are eligible to succeed themselves, and other nominations may be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the Constitution. The list of expirations is as follows: 
John Yale Crouter, Jerome Donovan, Clarence D. O’Connor, George T. Pratt, 
and John C. Steinberg. 
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MODERN HEARING AID EQUIPMENT 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By C. V. 


HE group hearing aid is plaving an 

increasingly important role in the edu- 
cational program of schools for the deaf. 
It is no longer true that hearing aids are 
reserved for the relatively small percentage 
of pupils that may be considered hard of 
hearing or partially deaf. On the contrary, 
evidence is rapidly accumulating that 
shows that an entire school population with 
very few exceptions may benefit from an 
acoustic training program. This training 
should begin with the youngest primary 
classes, and continue progressively through- 
out the entire school. The response to 
acoustic training, and hence the amount 
of benefit derived from group aids, will 
vary to some degree with the amount of 
hearing loss. But practically every child 
will receive some help from a_ properly 
administered acoustic training program. 
The group hearing aid does not introduce 
a radically different method of teaching. 
It is merely a teaching aid that may be 
used to supplement proven methods. 


The First Step 

The first essential for such a program 
is the installation of modern group hearing 
aids in every classroom that will be used 
by academic classes. There are available 
at present a number of good commercial 
instruments that meet our requirements. 
They differ mainly in the amount of sup- 
plementary equipment provided such as 
turntables, loudspeakers, radio receivers. 
etc., in addition to the basic equipment. 
Dr. Silverman, of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, has ably discussed the technical de- 
tails of acoustic training in a recent paper 
read before the Twentieth Meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American 
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Schools for the Deaf. His paper was pub- 
lished in the American Annals of the Deaf, 
1949, Vol. 94, pp 325-339, under the title, 
“The Implications for Schools for the Deaf 
of Recent Research on Hearing Aids.” For 
those interested in a thorough technical 
coverage this paper is highly recommended. 
The purpose of this paper is to present 
some practical suggestions that may be 
helpful in setting up the physical equip- 
ment essential in the implementation of the 
modern acoustic training program. 


Special Classroom and Equipment 


A modern acoustic training program re- 
quires special equipment and_ specially 
equipped classrooms. After considerable 
experience we at Clarke School for the 
Deaf have settled upon what we consider 
a practical setup, well adapted to the needs 
of our children and teachers. The follow- 
ing items cover what we consider the basic 
requirements. 

Classrooms should be relatively large, at 
least 18 x 22 feet; the ceilings and wall 
spaces should be covered with acoustic tile. 
and the floors covered with a heavy rug at 
least 15 x 18 feet. The purpose of acoustic 
tile is to reduce to a minimum room 
reverberation. This increases the fidelity 
of the speech signals, reduces background 
noise, and frees the teacher from the neces- 
sity of speaking directly into the micro- 
phone. The function of the rug is two- 
fold. It further reduces room reverbera- 
tion and at the same time muffles foot 
noises within the room. 

Wiring needs, insofar as hearing equip- 
ment is concerned, consist of adequate wall 
outlets for plugging in the hearing aid. In 
my opinion, under no circumstances should 








the wiring for the hearing aid equipment 
itself be permanently installed in the floors 
or in the walls of the room. In the first 
place, it is extremely difficult to service 
such circuits in case of trouble without 
ripping up the masonry. In the second 
place, it is desirable to maintain a high 
degree of flexibility with respect to place- 
ment of desks, microphones, amplifiers, 
and lead wires from the amplifier to the 
desk. We find that the lead wires may be 
placed on the floor in an area of least 
traffic or they may be carried overhead on 
In case of the former 


supporting wires. 
very learn to 


method the children 
avoid them. 


soon 


Flexible Arrangement 


In the group hearing aid setup the 
individual earphone outlets are attached 
to the desk, and the desks connected by 
short patch-cords. The desks are not 
fastened to the floor but may be arranged 
in any order according to the demands of 
the occasion. A close semi-circle about the 
teacher's desk is the most practical arrange- 
ment for most teaching needs. As to the 
hearing aid equipment itself, the essential 
thing is an amplifier with an output of 8-12 
watts with a flat frequency response up to 
10,000 cps. and compression amplification 
or some other power limiting device. This 
will provide ample power for operating ten 
pairs of dynamic earphones and at the 
same time protect children’s ears against 
painfully intense sounds. 

The younger primary children prefer 
earphones of the insert type, fitted to indi- 
vidally molded ear inserts. These are 
lighter and more comfortable. Older pupils 
should have the larger standard size ear- 
phones, preferably the dynamic type. In 
either case two earphones for each pupil 
are essential. Two microphones are usual- 
ly desirable unless the room is very small. 
One should be suspended over the semi- 
circle of desks, the other immediately above 
the teacher’s desk. Where two microphones 
are used the amplifier should have two 
independent input channels with indepen- 
dent control attenuators and a jack for a 
record player. 

The individual outlet boxes for the ear- 
phones should be attached to the desks 
and equipped with attenuators (volume 
controls) so that each pupil can control the 
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amount of energy in his own earphones. 
{n outlet at the blackboard is also very 
useful, especially for the primary grades 
where a considerable portion of speech 
teaching is carried on with individual 
pupils. Some of the group hearing aids 
now available are equipped with two in- 
dependent volume controls that permit the 
adjustment of the speech level separately 
for each ear. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to enable the child who may have 
different degrees of loss in the two ears to 
halance the loudness of the sounds. The 
value of this feature is debatable. It is 
probably useful for hard of hearing chil- 
dren in cases where differences between the 
two ears exist. I am not convinced of the 
necessity for this type of individual con- 
trol, however, as standard equipment. In 
the first place, young children are probably 
not capable of making the correct loudness 
balance; and in the second place, profound. 
ly deaf children usually must rely upon 
their better ear in any case even when a 
difference does exist. Furthermore, pro- 
foundly deaf children will need to keep the 
volume controls at maximum or near maxi- 
mum levels in order to obtain maximum 
benefits. Finally, the extra volume controls 
and the essential extra wiring adds to the 
maintenance problem. 


Expected Results 

The primary purpose of group hearing 
aids is to stimulate and to render function- 
al the small remnants of hearing found in 
most deaf children. Early training is 
essential and the results vary widely. 
Many of these children may never be able 
to develop speech perception ability by 
ear alone, regardless of the type of hearing 
aid employed. Encouraging results are 
available, however, which show clearly 
that speech perception is improved when 
lipreading and hearing are combined. 
Speech intelligibility is also improved in 
the process. Thus the group hearing aid 
and an acoustic training program improve 
both aspects of the process of communi- 
cation, which in turn enrich the quality 
of the general education. Finally, deaf 
children who are brought up under an 
enlightened acoustic training program suc- 
cessfully wear individual hearing aids and 
thus continue to benefit from the training 
experience. 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF TODAY—AN ASSESSMENT 
AND A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 19, 1952 


Moderator: S. 


D R. SILVERMAN: Your Program Chair- 
man asked me to organize a meeting 
which would look with a bit of perspective 
on some of the major issues, problems, and 
areas concerned with the education of the 
deaf. I was also asked to organize this 
meeting in panel form, and to see that the 
audience would have an opportunity to 
participate. 

We have an otologist, an audiologist, a 
psychologist, a teacher of the deaf, a super- 
intendent of a residential school, and a 
parent of a deaf child. We shall have each 
one of the Panel Members speak; and 
then, after each has presented his topic, 
we shall be free to ask questions. 

Our first speaker is a former President 
of the American Otological Society, the 
senior society among otologists. He is 
associated with the Winthrop Foundation 
for the Study of Deafness, here in Boston, 
and with the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
introduce to you Dr. Philip E. Meltzer. 


AS THE OTOLOGIST SEES IT 


Dr. MELTZER: This is the first time that 
I have ever addressed an audience of this 
kind. I have spoken mostly to medical 
groups, and what I have to offer will be 
an otologist’s viewpoint regarding the en- 
tire subject of deafness, as the otologist 
sees it, and what he should do about it. 

My primary interest has been in the 
alleviation or the prevention of deafness, 
or its cure, if possible. I became interested 
in the less fortunate individual through 
association with men like Dr. Gordon 
Berry of Worcester, and Dr. D. Harold 
Walker of Boston. Dr. Walker’s interest 
began, I should say, at the early part of 
this century, about 1900 to 1905. Dr. 
Gordon Berry, a student of Dr. Walker’s, 
took on from there, and became the out- 
standing man of medicine in otology with 
an overwhelming interest in the problems 
of the deaf. I am told he has been active 


*Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
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in your organization, and | am sure that 
at least those of you who live on the east- 
ern seaboard cannot think of any doctor 
in this field without first thinking of the 
activities of Dr. Gordon Berry. It is quite 
pertinent to have frequent admonitions 
from Dr. Berry before our medical soci- 
eties, and he is right in saying that otolo- 
gists should take a great interest in the 
deafened individual, for previously very 
little was done for the patient himself, 
aside from his ears. 

In recent years, both the American Oto- 
logical Society and the American Society 
of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology 
have taken a tremendous interest. They 
have a special division in the American 
Academy devoted to hearing problems, 
and it is one of the most active divisions 
in that society. 

To help overcome the prevailing medi- 
cal deficiency in the management of pa- 
tients, the American Board of Certification 
of Specialists in Ear, Nose, and Throat 
work have, in the last two years, required 
of their candidates a reasonable practical 
understanding of the management of pa- 
tients with hearing problems, from infancy 
to old age. 

The candidate is required to know, not 
only the methods of examination of infants 
and young children, but also the names of 
local or state organizations where the edu- 
cation of the child may be started; or, if 
the patient is older, the name of a reha- 
bilitation center. In connection with these 
requirements otologists in our section of 
the country have taken an interest in the 
development of centers where these serv- 
ices can be rendered, either in conjunction 
with the state or county medical societies, 
or independently of these agencies. In 
Boston, we have the Winthrop Foundation 
for the Study of Deafness, which is headed 
entirely by medical men. In Waterville, 
Maine, we have Dr. Frederick T. Hill, who, 
on his own, has organized such a center. 
In Syracuse, Dr. Gordon Hoople has done 
a similar thing. 

In recent years, the subject of hearing 
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has become so broad and encompasses so 
many scientific fields, such as psychology. 
sociology, physiology, and medicine, that 
a new all-inclusive term has developed, 
and it is known as audiology. It is im- 
possible for any one individual to excel 
in all of these phases of audiology. 

There are some physicians who are wor- 
ried about the fact that in many rehabili- 
tation centers, the head of the center is not 
a physician. From my acquaintance and 
knowledge with the majority of doctors 
interested in deafness, however, hardly 
any of them are truly qualified to assume 
such directorship. It is the role of the 
doctor to find the cause, to institute pre- 
ventive measures, to relieve by surgery or 
treatment conditions amenable to such 
therapy. That is his role and that is where 
be can render the greatest service. 

I feel that the responsibility for the care 
of the deaf should be equally upon the 
doctor, the educator, and the sociologist. 
Whether the doctor is an otologist. a pedia- 
trician, or a psychiatrist, it is his duty to 
render the service best for that particular 
individual. Of course, the patient may 
need all three. 

The further responsibility of the physi- 
cian is to see that the child receives a total 
service, which means referral to those 
agencies equipped and prepared to take 
care of the education and training of the 
child. or rehabilitation in the case of 
adults. 

People have always had considerable 
respect and admiration for their doctor. 
and, in my opinion, that relationship 
should be maintained and encouraged. It 
is up to the doctor to see that the patient's 
confidence is fully justified and rewarded. 

It all sums up to the fact that the best 
service is rendered when all groups co- 
operate and integrate their special knowl- 
edge for the good of the patient. 

In this respect. this group that is gath- 
ered here today is consecrated. From what 
I have seen of your work, I say: God speed 
to you! 


Dr. SILVERMAN: We have recently had 
a tremendous upsurge of interest in the 
early assessment of hearing impairment in 
young children. and one of the centers 
where a great deal of activity is going on 
in studying this problem is Johns Hopkins 
University. With us today. we have one 
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of the leaders in that movement at that 
clinic, Dr. William G. Hardy, Director of 
the Hearing and Speech Center at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions at Bal. 
timore. Dr. Hardy. 


THE AUDIOLOGIST’S VIEWPOINT 


Dr. Harpy: Ladies and gentlemen, | 
am an audiologist, and Dr. Meltzer has 
given you one very inclusive definition of 
what an audiologist is and does. In the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions the 
Department of Otolaryngology is a part of 
the School of Medicine and the Hospital. 
and we have access to the widest array of 
medical consultant services that can be 
brought within the aegis of a major medi- 
cal center. The result is that we probably 
become involved in every angle of the 
problems of hearing and other aspects of 
what we have learned to label communi- 
cative disorders. 1 should like to talk 
about some of the things that we have 
found out, not in technical detail of pro- 
cedures for testing, for most of those that 
are worth commenting on are rather well 
covered in the literature, but in terms of 
some of the interpretations that we are 
learning to put upon the findings. 

Everybody who has ever had anything 
to do with any aspect of hearing impair- 
ment in children, has been concerned with 
the complexity of the problem of finding 
out how much, what kind, and what effect 
on the child. Many of the findings and 
comments in the modern field of audiolo- 
gy are open to misinterpretation. Many 
that seem radical are not actually radical 
at all. The whole field of problems centered 
in the hearing mechanism is in a tremen- 
dous state of flux right now, largely be- 
cause of the array of technical and tech- 
nological advancements that have been 
made within a short period of years. | 
believe that this is probably the core of a 
great deal of misinterpretation, misunder- 
standing, hyper-enthusiasm, and plain so- 
phistry on the part of many persons con- 
cerned with various aspects of the problem. 

After listening to the very inclusive 
presentation of Miss Miller and her group 
yesterday morning centered on the pre: 
school child, and the whole array yester- 
day afternoon centered on the principles of 
acoustic training, I find that most of what 
| had in mind has already been said, and 
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more adequately than I can state it to a 
group of special educators in the field. 
There are some implications, however, that 
probably could stand a little amplification. 

Implicit in Dr. Meltzer’s prospectus of 
the medical view in the field of hearing 
impairment, I believe, is the requirement 
of the earliest possible diagnostic picture. 
With a full diagnostic picture to go on, 
with a 12-month, or 18-month, or 32-month 
old child, we have gone quite a long way 
in providing facts to think with, in techno- 
logic terms, 


The Incredibly Rapid Changes 


I wonder how many educators are aware 
of the time-factor in the development of 
the electronics of amplification in this 20th 
century? We take for granted these days 
a useful, wearable hearing aid, capable of 
reaching with considerable ease a 70-deci- 
bel hearing loss; but such a tool did not 
exist in general distribution in 1945, In- 
deed, the hearing aids that are now avail- 
able did not exist prior to 1948 or 1949! 

The discussants yesterday morning out- 
lined very thoroughly the philosophy to 
which I hope we are all devoted, that of 
finding the preschool-age child with a 
hearing loss, and starting him as soon as 
possible on the long, arduous process of 
training in language comprehension and 
expression. A critical point comes in de- 
fining what that process should be. 

Not everybody’s thinking is geared to 
the same basic patterns. In an audiologic 
center we have to learn to think from a 
basis in science and then modify that basis 
in clinical terms, not just according to a 
concept of deafness, but according to the 
status of a particular child, his hearing 
mechanism. his background, heredity, en- 
vironment, intelligence-potential, and every- 
thing that goes into the picture. For many 
years, special educators have employed a 
definition of deafness that has proved use- 
ful for the educative process. I should like 
to suggest to you, however, that an audi- 
ologist cannot think of deafness as an en- 
tity; it is not an absolute; it is a variable: 
“it” needs to be interpreted. An audiolo- 
gist may think in physiologic terms; he 
finds out all he can; he measures various 
kinds of responses. He knows that he is 
dealing with a small child with impaired 
hearing. With his associates, he tries to 
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possibly contributory fac- 
tors to the child’s lack or potential lack 
of language and speech. The focus of the 
problem is centered in the hearing mechan- 
ism, but this does not mean that the term 
impaired hearing tells us all we need to 
know or to think about. There are mild 
hearing impairments, moderate ones, se- 
vere ones, and there are profound ones. 
And they take not one pattern, but ten 
thousand patterns, so far as the function 
of the auditory mechanism is concerned. 
Whether the site of impairment is in the 
middle ear, or the inner ear, or involves a 
combination, often makes the difference 
between black and white as to what that 
particular child has to work with in terms 
of audition and, eventually, language 
comprehension. 

In other words, we have to concentrate 
the attention, not upon deafness, but upon 
hearing. And I believe that is a fairly im- 
portant distinction. When that distinction 
must be translated into educative terms, 
it is reduced to only two general catego- 
ries: the child who is hard of hearing and 
the child who is deaf. These categories, 
useful though they have proved to the edu- 
cator, contribute very little to the diag- 
nostic picture. 


rule out other 


The Acoustic Approach Is Positive 


The principles of acoustic training and 
perception are based, not on the negative- 
ness of deafness, with absence of the use 
of hearing as a contributory factor in de- 
velopment, but upon the positiveness of 
residual hearing. That is the critical point 
at stake when one comes to try to consider 
what recommendations are to be made at 
any level about a particular child, and 
whether and when a hearing aid is indi- 
cated. Few significant statements can be 
made about the use of hearing aids, short 
of a knowledge of a particular child’s re- 
sidual hearing and a thorough knowledge 
of the field of psychoacoustics. 

Occasionally, the statement is made that 
whatever the degree of residual hearing, 
provided that it involves a profound hear- 
ing loss, it does very little good to intro- 
duce the very young child to amplification 
until somehow or other his mind has ar- 
rived at the point of language comprehen- 
sion which will make it possible for him 
to employ his residual hearing. I am 
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afraid that puts the cart before the horse. 
The young child from two to five is at his 
peak as a language-learning mechanism; at 
no other period later in his life will he be 
at a comparable developmental stage. Some 
of the children we see (several hundred in 
all) we have been able to follow very close- 
ly over the course of three to five years. 
having begun or helped to direct training 
in the developmental process. And it is 
no unusual thing these days, in checking 
among that group of children whose hear- 
ing impairments were diagnosed, who were 
taken through the necessary medical and 
surgical treatment, who were begun in 
parent-guided direction with the use of 
hearing aids at the age of two years, to 
find them at the age of five talking in full 
sentences. They are certainly what can be 
called acoustically-minded by nature. 


No One Answer Will Do 


We have learned that there is a dividing 
point, in terms of the efficiency of the dam- 
aged acoustic system. A question was 
asked yesterday afternoon as a part of the 
discussion, about what decibel-loss, in terms 
of speech-hearing potential, qualifies a 
child for admission to a school for the 
deaf. I don’t know how that can be an- 
swered categorically, because one is never 
dealing only with a set of ears; one is deal- 
ing with a behaving, growing. developing 
person. We have seen a great many chil- 
dren with a 45-decibel loss who were just 
as ‘deaf” as any group of children with a 
110-decibel loss—only we are not talking 
about hearing: we are talking about audi- 
tory perception, and what has happened 
or can or could happen to the perceiving 
mind. If a child has never learned, or been 
permitted to learn, to hear with an aid 
and to learn oral-auditory patterns, he 
may become quite as “deaf” as though an 
aid would not reach him. 

Unfortunately, discussion of these prob- 
lems is confused because we often find our- 
selves talking on two quite different levels. 
None of us here in this room can stop 
hearing, but all of us, with a little practice 
and experience, can stop listening. The one 
activity is part of the end-organ; the other 
is part of the mind. I do not know how to 
state, in more simple terms, the core of the 
problem of the young child with a serious, 
handicapping, retarding hearing impair- 
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ment. The problem is not only “how much 
does he hear,” if anything, but “how can 
what he hears be transmitted to the fellow- 
up-between-the-ears” to supply the neces- 
sary stimuli for language-comprehension 
and language-expression to build the tools 
with which the human mind thinks and 
operates. It is to that level of thinking that 
we must constantly turn our attention. 

What objectives are striven for, in that 
development, are matters of assumption, 
principle, and experience, as well as of 
science and fact. We may state the objec- 
tives in various terms about the nature of 
language, comprehension or expression. _ 

We find, by and large, with many young 
preschool children, that, other things be- 
ing equal by way of social and intellectual 
potentials, hearing losses down to approxi- 
mately 65 decibels below normal — when 
the children are found early, and handled 
and trained well—offer enough residuum 
of audition so that the auditory pathways 
can usually be relied upon as the major 
bridge or pathway to the developing mind 
in terms of language-comprehension and 
language-expression. Also, almost without 
question, and other things being equal, 
with a hearing impairment greater than 75 
decibels, communication must be learned 
chiefly through visual stimuli, with audi- 
tion being only adjunctive. That leaves a 
10-decibel gap, and we should all learn to 
develop a great respect for this 10 decibels. 
This amount—10_ decibels — multiplies 
sound pressure about five times. 


The Important In-Between Group 


A lot of the discussion that goes on in 
work with hearing-impaired children these 
days centers around a group of children 
who have losses of 60-65 up to 70-75 deci- 
bels. Are they deaf? Or are they hard of 
hearing? Where do they go for educative 
handling? This is the point at which the 
audiologist must turn away from a defini- 
tion of deafness as an entity. It is a tre- 
mendous variable. 

There are two major ideas which under- 
lie a point of view that’ is healthfully dy- 
namic. First, we must know all we can 
about the hearing of every child. Can he 
hear? What does he hear? Can his hear- 
ing be improved medically or surgically, 
or with a hearing aid? A hearing aid is 
not a panacea; it is not magic; all it does 
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is to make sound louder. And to whatever 
extent that increase in loudness can aid 
and abet what happens between the ears, 
we thing it is a good addition and a posi- 
tive part of the developing process. Total 
hearing loss, in the present day of medical 
diagnosis and treatment, is a relatively un- 
usual condition. 

Secondly, we must know whether the 
child uses his hearing, how he uses it, and 
what the potentials may be for its use. 
These are troublesome questions, and the 
answers must not be taken for granted by 
a categorical grouping of the children as 
deaf or hard of hearing, certainly not at 
the diagnostic level, and probably not at 
the educative. Why is it that so many of 
these children show such a scattering in 
the use, the perceptive use, to which they 
put their residual hearing? I do not pre- 
tend to know the answer. Again, this 
fellow-between-the-ears is a unique person. 

I believe that what all of us are dedi- 
cated to, on this basis, is to see to it, as 
best we can, that society is geared to do 
the job. We all know that there are vastly 
different sets of gears in different com- 
munities, but the aim is to get the right 
child in the right spot for the accomplish- 
ment of the best that is in him. That aim, 
I submit, is not a radical idea. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: We are now going to 
hear something about what the psycholo- 
gist does by way of services and research 
in a school for the deaf, not only, I hope. 
in terms of the assessment of the child, but 
as he develops. To speak to that point, we 
have with us today Dr. Edna S. Levine, 
Director of Psychological Services and Re- 
search at the Lexington School, and it is 
a pleasure for me to present Dr. Levine. 


A WORD FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


Dr. Levine: This is the Psycho-Seman- 
tic Era. Our vocabularies have suddenly 
become enriched with novel expressions 
all beginning with “Psycho.” We have 
Psychology and Psychiatry; Psycho-educa- 
tion and Psycho-somatic; Psycho-diagnos- 
tic and Psycho-analysis; Psychometry and 
Psychogalvanometry, to mention just a 
few. As yet, the field of the education of 
the deaf has not experienced as intimate a 
working relationship with most of these 
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professional disciplines as have other areas 
of education. But all signs point in this 
direction as a trend of the future. And so 
I should like to take just a few minutes to 
clarify the functions of my _ particular 
“Psycho”—Clinical Psychology—in prepa- 
ration for the day. 


Subject: Human Problems 


Clinical psychology is a relative new- 
comer to the family of sciences. It owes its 
beginnings to the pressing need of a rapid- 
ly growing social order to do something 
positive about its human problems and 
about their mental and emotional devia- 
tions. In fact, the first modern type of 
psychological test-scale was devised as the 
answer to one such problem: that of de- 
tecting and assessing the mentally subnor- 
mal in the regular school grades so that 
special provision might be made for their 
education. From the time this first test- 
scale was constructed — during the early 
years of this century — until the present, 
clinical psychology has made remarkable 
progress. Its development was given pow- 
erful impetus by two world wars and 
numerous social crises. The disturbing 
tensions generated by the increasing com- 
plexity of life in general fostered its con- 
tinued growth. At the present time, prob- 
lems in human adjustment are everywhere 
commanding the skills of this whole new 
science for their diagnosis; their treat- 
ment; their investigation; and, above all, 
for their prevention. Clinical psychology 
is dedicated to these goals in every area 
of human activity. 

This covers a tremendous scope of serv- 
ice—of overlapping services, | should say: 
for there are other professional disciplines 
dedicated to these same goals. To clarify 
further, then, a clinical psychologist when 
fully qualified will have received basic 
training in three exhaustive areas of study: 
psychodiagnostics; research; and_ the 
principles of treatment of various emo- 
tional and adjustment problems. Since 
however, each of these fields of operation 
is in itself so comprehensive, many psy- 
chologists are apt to concentrate their post- 
training practice upon some one special 
area. Some, for example, work only with 
adults, while others prefer children; some 
elect to center their activities within the 
schools or in institutions of various types, 
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while others choose private practice. Then 
there are those who are mainly interested 
in research, teaching, or treatment; while 
others are primarily diagnosticians. But 
whatever the particular branch of special- 
ization, the psychologist is expected to ex- 
tend his training to include the special 
needs, problems, and techniques of that 
branch. In our own area of interest, the 
education of the exceptional, the training 
demands are unusually intensive. Over 
and above the basic preparation, it is nec- 
essary for a psychologist to have had ade- 
quate first-hand experience in applying 
psycho-educational principles to the popu- 
lations of the regular schools: and then 
further training in the application of these 
principles to the special areas of education. 
One of the most important causes I know 
for the persistent lag in the extension of 
psychological services in the field of the 
deaf is the lack of training facilities. 
Granted the need for such services, the 
first step toward obtaining them would be 
to establish centers and programs for the 
training of qualified psychologists. 


Problems Are Everyone’s Concern 


At the same time, however. the educator 
himself must become more familiar with 
the functions of these workers. so that their 
special skills may be put to optimal use in 
his school. The days are long past when a 
psychologist’s sole function was that of 
mental tester. Mental testing — or psy- 
chometrics, to give it its technical name - 
is but one of his many present-day abili- 
ties, and a routine one at that. Nor is the 
sole purpose of a school psychologist that 
of “keeper” of the problem children. Such 
children should be everyone’s concern. 

A full and detailed account of the actual 
and potential contributions of psycholo- 
gists to educational institutions has been 


admirably assembled by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth.!. They include some 29 functions. 


tabulated under the headings: Measure- 
ment and Statistics; Study and Guidance 
of Individual Pupils; Assistance in Admin- 
istration; Assistance in Instruction: Diag- 
nosis and Remedial Work; Research; and 
Auxiliary Functions. The time is too short 
to discuss or even to specify all of the 
separate functions listed under these head- 

1 Hildreth, Gertrude H. Psychological Service for 


School Problems, World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York, 1930. 
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ings. Instead, a sampling as carried out 
by the psychologist at the Lexington School 
will be briefly noted as examples: 

1. The selection and administration of 
psychological tests. 

2. The identification of exceptional pu- 
pils —the mentally subnormal. the gifted, 
the unstable, and the deviate. 

3. The differential diagnosis of difficul- 
ties presented by problem pupils. 

4. The screening of applications for ad- 
mission in regard to intelligence and beha- 
vior. 

5. The special study of adjustment and 
other problems among the new admissions. 

6. The interpretation of the results of 
psychodiagnosis to the teachers. 

7. The guidance and counselling of 
teachers and parents in the handling of 
problem pupils. 

8. The guidance and counselling of se- 
lected problem pupils. 

9. General consultation services for 
members of the school staff on psycho- 
logical and psycho-educational problems. 

10. Conducting and supervision of re- 
search. 

11. Cooperation with community agen- 
cies requiring psychodiagnostic and guid- 
ance services for deaf clients. 

12. Auxiliary: case seminars with staff 
members; talks before parent, teacher. and 
counsellor groups; participation in staff 
conferences; etc. 


First, Discovery; Then, Alleviation 


The general aim underlying all of these 
varied functions is to determine as accu- 
rately as possible what the individual difh- 
culties are. as well as what the common 
problems, that lie in the path of optimal 
pupil-development; and then to remove or 
to alleviate them. 

In schools for the deaf, as in schools 
for the hearing. individual problems re- 
quiring psychological attention are present 
throughout the whole pupil age-range. from 
nursery up. At the nursery level. faulty 
parent attitudes comprise the commonest 
single cause of emotional disturbance 
among the children. The commonest signs 
of disturbance are: overly-hostile and ag- 
gressive behavior; excessive negativism; 
infantilisms; and withdrawal. Tensions 
and fears generated by excessive medical 
and otological examinations are seen; and 
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there is a substantial number of cases who 
feel threatened by the adult environment 
and sometimes by the nursery environment 
as well. In addition to such emotional 
problems, there are, too, the problems of 
limited mental ability, organic brain dam- 
age. and additional physical disabilities 
which also require special psychological 
study and educational planning. In ll, 
considerable psychological attention is de- 
voted to the nursery population at the 
Lexington School; and this seems entirely 
logical. For, as an old Taoist proverb de- 
clares; “He who knows how to cleanse the 
current of a stream begins by clearing out 
its source. And he who would straighten 
the end of a process must commence with 
making the beginning correct.” 

There is a Great Need for Study 

Among the older pupils, the individual 
problems are much the same as those en- 
countered in the regular hearing schools. 
Briefly noted, these include: conduct prob- 
lems; learning problems; personality dis- 
orders (psychoneuroses and_ psychoses) : 
emotional and adjustment problems; and 
special disabilities in school subjects. In 
schools for the deaf, these latter disabilities 
include the problems of those children in 
oral schools who cannot profit from the 
oral method, intelligence notwithstanding ; 
and of those children in manual classes 
who can. The psychologist sees a great 
waste of human resources in this uninves- 
tigated situation. 

In fact, the common problems of our 
deaf pupils, as revealed by the records and 
research, bear the general stamp of unde- 
veloped resources. Investigations and ob- 
servations to date show our average deaf 
school population to be underdeveloped. 
immature, retarded, or lagging behind the 
hearing — whichever terminology is _pre- 
ferred — in most major life and learning 
areas: in scholastic achievement, and espe- 
cially in reading and language; in social 
maturity: in facts and matters of common 
knowledge and “know-how”; in concep- 
tual. social, and emotional development: 
and in all the associated life activities. 
attitudes, and inner richness affected by 
such underdevelopment. The greatest suc- 
cesses are reported in the areas of manual 
skills and mechanical abilities, and in a 
relatively good vocational picture. Yet. 
from the evidence at hand, it would ap- 
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pear that the average deaf pupil is capable 
of a far wider range of development than 
he has yet achieved. What, then, is hold- 
ing him back? This is the question the 
educator must ask himself in all serious- 
ness; for such is the unique relationship 
between the deaf child and his school influ- 
ences that the pupil eventually becomes as 
much a testimonial of the educator’s suc- 
cesses and failures as he is of his parents’. 

From the psychological point of view, 
it would seem that a re-evaluation of the 
goals of education for the deaf is called 
for. At present, the goals appear vague, 
ill-defined, and disparate. Some hold that 
the sole goal is “to get them jobs”; others, 
to make the deaf like the hearing; still 
others, to teach the deaf to speak; and, at 
the opposite extreme, there are those who 
would take the path of least resistance and 
would stress the development of mechani- 
cal skills and abilities above all else. In 
the main, instruction rather than educa- 
tion appears to be the major concern and 
verbal learnings the chief objective. In this 
great anxiety to prepare the deaf pupil to 
keep pace with his hearing peer word for 
word, little, if any. effort is devoted to 
prepare him to keep pace with his hearing 
fellow experience for experience. The 
goals of education in such terms—in terms 
of inner development. inner richness, and 
maturity—become dimmed by the sweat of 
the teacher’s brow. 

Fewer Words; More Life 

And then, what have we? We have 
pupils who are divided into so many parts 
for purposes of instruction that it becomes 
well-nigh impossible to put them back to- 
gether again for purposes of education. 
The pupil sees life as consisting mainly of 
words. words, words. and more words. 
There are words in lipreading: words in 
speech; words in reading: and words in 
writing. The words come from all kinds 
of places; from the lips: from the black- 
board; from books: from the fingers: 
from the hearing aid: from everywhere 
seemingly but from the vibrant world of 
living-experiences. But unless the words a 
child is taught— be that child deaf or 
hearing — are “steeped in life,” that child 
is being taught a dead language. And if 
the child is an average deaf child—and we 
must always bear in mind that most of 
them are —he is without doubt going to 
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seek a livelier contact with the world 
about than a dead language can afford: or 
else he will withdraw. Psychologically, the 
rigid word approach to education, de- 
tached from an underlying, well-formu- 
lated, year-by-year program of experience- 
learning, is more responsible for the gen- 
eral retardation of the deaf than any other 
educational approach I know. It is the 
cause of what has been termed the “law 
of diminishing returns” in the education of 
our pupils. 


What Life Experiences Are Required? 

What. then, underlies the law of optimal 
returns in education today? Modern re- 
search in child development is actively en- 
gaged in searching out the answer. Thus 


far, certain basic principles have been 
established. These point to the optimal 


curriculum as one that is geared to the 
course of human development: as one that 
is formulated in terms of year-by-year 
units of basic developmental experiences 
through which, as child research shows. 
children should ideally pass on their way 
to ultimate maturity. This is a far more 
scientifically planned approach than the 
so-called project-centered curricula, al- 
though the project-method may be used in 
its course of instruction. The underlying 
philosophy of the developmental-curricu- 
lum is contained in the questions: (1) 
What life experiences do children require 
in order to attain optimal fulfillment and 
maturity at each age level, intellectually. 
scholastically, emotionally, and_ socially: 
and (2) how can these experiences be sys- 
tematized into the form of a curriculum? 
Arthur T. Jersild in his book Child De- 
velopment and the Curriculum' does far 
fuller justice to the subject than our limi- 
tations of time permit here. In brief. he 
stresses the fact that pupils do not sudden- 
ly and automatically spring into maturity 
on graduation; but that the process is a 
gradual and cumulative one, based upon 
age-by-age fulfillments throughout the 
course of human development. 

If this philosophy is sound for hearing 
children—and it is—then it is even more 
ideally applicable to the deaf child who by 
very reason of his disability stands in con- 


1Arthur T. Jersild, Child Development and the Cur 
riculum, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1946 
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tinual danger of developmental malnutri- 
tion. Communication skills alone do not 
provide sufficient life-nourishment for the 
hearing child. This is a proven fact. Why 
then should we expect them to do so for 
the deaf child? True, they are indeed an 
indispensable part of a deaf child’s devel- 
opment; this no one will deny. But for 
deep educational worth, they should be 
centered about some more fundamental 
purpose; a “steeped in life” purpose; a 
purpose called forth by the common under- 
development of our deaf today. In think- 
ing about such a curriculum, we have two 
powerful aids by our side: first, the su- 
preme ability of all children, deaf as well 
as hearing, to learn perceptually and emo- 
tionally without having to wait for word 
and language mastery; and second, the as- 
yet-untapped, but tremendous, possibilities 
of especially planned motion pictures to 
bring meaningful life-information into the 
classrooms, minds, and hearts of the deaf 
at every age level. 

This may not be a look into the near 
future: but it is a psychological hope for 
the education of the deaf in perhaps some 
not-too-far distant time. 


Addenda* 


The following is a sampling of references re- 
lating to the “records and research” mentioned 
in the foregoing paper. In the interests of con- 
serving space, bibliographic references to psycho- 
logical studies are given wherever possible. In 
addition, general reference which the 
writer has found of value are listed. The “ree- 
ords” themselves are contained in the vast body 
of field literature, both past and present, which 
could not possibly be encompassed in reference 
form in this limited space.—E. S. | 


sources 


References to Research Studies 
(in rough chronological order) 

1. Cutler, E. M., “Summary of Psychological 
Experiments with the Deaf: 1932-1938,” Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, 86:181-193, 1941. (The 
author presents a bibliography of 68 references. 
In addition, brief discussions and summaries are 
presented under the headings: Intelligence; 
Achievement; Personality; Aptitude; and Visual 
Acuity.) 

2. Elliott, E. A., “Standardized Tests Used 
with the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, 
86 :242-250, 1941. (The author presents a classi- 
fied arrangement of “reports made in the past 
three decades of studies in which standardized 
tests were employed with the deaf.” References 
are provided to 82 studies conducted during the 


period 1912-May, 1941.) 


Not presented with the paper at the time of read- 
ing. 
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3. Heider, F. and Heider, G. M., Studies in 
the Psychology of the Deaf, No. 2, Clarence W. 
Barron Research Department, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., Psychological 
Monographs, 53 No. 5, 1941. (Two bibliographies 
totalling 52 references are provided. There is, in 
addition, an excellent section on “Review of 
Literature.” ) 

1. Barker, R. G., Wright, B. A., and Gonick, 
M. R., Adjustment to Physical Handicap and 
Illness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of 
Physique and Disability (Chapter V: Somato- 
psychological Significance of Impaired Hearing), 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 17, Bulletin 55, 1946. (An _ interesting 
bibliography of articles as well as selected re- 
search studies is included, numbering some 106 
references. Among others, research studies into 
the year 1942 are discussed.) 

5. Peet, E. and Doctor, P. V., Index VIII, 
American Annals of the Deaf, 90, No. 5, 1945. 
(Sections on: Psychology; Research Work; and 
Tests brings to the reader well over 100 refer- 
ences to pertinent articles and studies published 
1936-1945. ) 

6. Kerr, M. M., “Research in the Education 
of the Deaf.’ American Annals of the Deaf, 93: 
185-194, 1948. (This is an interesting and un- 
usual listing of unpublished thesis research 
studies. Each of the 49 studies listed is available 
to the reader on a loan basis. The latest of these 
studies was completed in 1947.) 

7. Gardner, R. H., “Review of Publications,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, 97:133-155, 1952. 
(The “Review of Publications” sections of the 
January Annals provides a valuable coverage of 
recent literature. Sections are included on “Edu- 
cation” and “Research.” ) 

(The following studies, not included in the 
above bibliographies, are presented here because 
they demonstrate the use of newer psychological 
techniques in studies of the deaf.) 

8. Altable, J. P., “The Rorschach Psychodiag- 
nostic As Applied to Deaf-Mutes,” Rorschach 
Research Exchange and Journal of Projective 
Techniques, X1:74-79, 1947. 

9. Levine, E. S., An Investigation into the 
Personality of Normal Deaf Adolescent Girls, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. and Li- 
brary of New York University, N.Y.C., 1948 (Un- 
published dissertation). 

10. Beizmann, C., “Quelques considerations 
sur le Rorschach des sourds-muets,” Enfance, 3: 
33-48, 1950. 

1]. Oleron, P., “A Study of the Intelligence 
of the Deaf,’ American Annals of the Deaf, 95: 
179-196, 1950. 

12. Schaefer, E. R., 4 Comparison of Person- 
ality Characteristics of Deaf and Hearing College 
Students as revealed by a Group Rorschach 
Method, The Catholic University of America, 
July, 1950. 

13. Hurley, J. F., A Comparison of College 
Groups with Hearing Loss Occurring Before and 
After the Beginnings of Conversational Speech, 
The Catholic University of America, Oct., 1950. 

14. Healy, R. E., A Study of Personality Dif- 
ferences Between Hearing and Non-Hearing Girls 
as Determined by the Mosaic Test, The Catholic 
University of America, September, 1951. 
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15. Schanberger, W. J., A Study of the Per- 
sonality Characteristics of the Deaf and Non- 
Deaf as Determined by the Mosaic Test, The 
Catholic University of America, October, 1951. 

General Reference Sources 

1. The Volta Review, The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th Street, N .W., Washington 7, D. C. 

2. American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 

3. Psychological Abstracts, American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


1, Research Relating to Children: An Inven- 
tory of Studies in Progress. Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. (Through these 
bulletins, the reader is kept informed of current 
research activities “in all phases of child life 
physical, psychological, and social.” The six 
bulletins already issued cover the period Dec. 
1948-Dec. 1951 and include some studies on 
deafness. ) 

5. Higgins, Francis C., “Periodicals for the 
Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, 97:156-174, 
1952. Reference is provided to a wide variety of 
periodicals (medical; speech and hearing; and 
periodicals edited by the deaf from which the 
writer has obtained valued information from time 
to time). 


Dr. SILVERMAN: Now that the child has 
been audiologized and psychologized we 
must turn to the person to whom all of 
these suggestions, based on adequate diag- 
nosis, based on deep psychological insights 
into the nature of child development, are 
offered. 

I have asked an individual it was my 
pleasure to have as a student some eleven 
years ago, sponsored by this association, 
to come here today. We want to remember 
those who have the day-to-day task of 
utilizing this information to its optimum 
capacity. 

Agnes Jensen, just a teacher (and that 
can be said in many ways) at the Day 
School for the Deaf, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
will now address this group. 


COMMENTS FROM A TEACHER 


Miss JENSEN: There are those of you 
who have driven to Boston; and perhaps 
many of you have come from the plain 
states of the middle west as I have, and 
have felt the thrill of entering the moun- 
tains. As we came into Massachusetts and 
the Berkshire Mountains on Sunday morn- 
ing, we were particularly interested in the 
scenery around Lebanon. 

With the permission of my traveling 
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companions, I am telling this story on 
myself. As we came into Lebanon, East 
Lebanon, Lebanon Valley, we finally 


reached a high point where we all got out, 
because the scenery was so breathtaking. 
We saw at the bottom of the valley a 
lovely village, with a little church. We saw 
in the far-away fields many more fields 
and farm houses. We got out our field 
glasses and looked all around, until we 
were quite satisfied that had seen 
everything. Then we remembered that we 
should locate Mount Lebanon. We picked 
out the highest mountain of all, and all 
of us pointed there. saying: “That must 
be Mount Lebanon. because it is the big- 
gest one of all.” 

We got into the car and drove off. Just 
500 feet we had driven when we came to a 
building. We glanced back at it and there 
was a sign on it, which said: 

“Summit House: you are 
Lebanon.” 

I realize today that we are standing on 
Mount Lebanon. if we call the education of 
the deaf Mount Lebanon. I know I am 
standing there; but there has been so much 
said about the mountain that I should like 
to take a roundabout course. 


we 


Mount 


on 


Special Teacher, Regular School 

I do not feel that I can talk about the 
education of the deaf, after all of the 
experts have done so. I should like to talk 
about plain education, particularly since | 
am a teacher in a public school and most 
of my contacts are there. I talk to the 
teachers of the regular classes. I go to the 
meetings, where we have lectures on read- 
ing, writing. and arithmetic, and anything 
else you want, and I work with hearing 
children, occasionally in committees, and 
so on. 

Traditionally we, as teachers, have car- 
ried the responsibility. And I mean, now. 
particularly the teachers of the deaf. We 
have felt that we had the know-how. and 
it was a subject very difficult to communi- 
cate to other people, and there were very 
few other people who could help us. 

Currently, there has been a great change 
in that respect, for we now call upon the 
otologist, the audiologist, the parents, the 
psychologist, and all the rest that vou see 
represented on the Panel; and we. as 
teachers, are glad to accept all of their 


help. 
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One of my traveling companions said 
one day: “We don’t get just plain deaf 
kids any more.” 

And that is true. We get the deaf kids 
who stutter, we get those who have basic 
problems, we get the deaf kids who are 
brain-injured, and we get other children 
who are brain-injured. We also have the 
mentally-handicapped deaf children. 

It is a big relief to get just a plain deaf 
kid. 

These Changing Times 

In the old school, education was thought 
of as a step-by-step process. You entered 
the first grade, and when you had com- 
pleted the work of the first grade, you were 
ready for the second grade. If you didnt 
complete it, you were held back a semester, 
or perhaps a year. or longer. There were 
fixed standards of success. If you were 
very bright, you could skip a grade. 

In the modern school (and you have 
heard people talk about that all through 
the convention), in the modern school edu- 
cation is thought of as a ramp. up which 
the child moves at his own rate, and the 
rate of children differs. There are no fail- 
ures any more. We, as teachers, are pro- 
fessional people, and we know how to pre- 
scribe for each child so that he can be a 
and when he has completed one 
We never 


SUCCESS ; 
unit. he moves on to the next. 
say he fails. 

There is a tendency in the public schools. 
for instance, to have what they call a pri- 
mary school, including the first three 
grades. No one is in first, second, or third, 
but the teacher probably has it in the back 
of her mind, and the child, after three or 
four years in school, has completed the 
work of the third grade. 

| was interested to notice in my pxper 
at home that the high school is recognizing 
that children have completed the work of 
the high school at the end of their high 
school years, and they have now started 
what they call a_ refresher course: a 
refresher course in reading. writing, lan- 
euage, and arithmetic. 

Then, because of this idea of education, 
report cards have changed. We no longer 
mark in numbers, in my community. I 
never remember being marked in numbers. 
I do remember being marked in letters. 
But, now. we are marking only “S” and 
“LU” and there is a great deal of dissension 
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about that, and they would like to drop it. 

Our report cards are divided into three 
pages, one-third of the report card being 
devoted to progress in the school subjects. 
Then there is a sub-section on social health, 
and the work habits of the student. The 
last third of that report card is used for 
personal comments from the teacher and 
replies by the parents. 

| talked to one teacher from Sherwood, 
Wisconsin, and she told me they have no 
report cards at all. They have progress 
reports that are sent home twice a year, 
once in each semester, and then there are 
regularly scheduled parents’ conferences 
for each child. Some of the parents come 
in more often than that, daily or weekly, 
on their own volition: but, appointments 
are scheduled twice a year for conferences 
with every child’s teacher. 

In the schools of yesterday, we stressed 
the three R’s: what does a child know? 
What can he do in reading, in language, 
or in arithmetic? 


Adding a Fourth “R” 


We are heirs to a great many improved 
practices in education, both in our own 
field and in the general field of educational 
practices. We have not given mp the three 
R’s, but we have begun to add a fourth R. 
I thought that Dr. Levine was going to 
take the rest of my talk away from me. 
but she didn’t quite do that. This is not 
something now for good teachers, and they 
will probably say, when I am through, that 
we have always done that. It is a very 
elusive R. It is not taught from text books. 
but it must be taught year after year, and 
still, there is no course of study. That 
fourth R is so simple and inevitable that 
many of us have been doing it all along. 
without recognizing the fact that we have 
done so. 

Now, however, we are trying to do it 
intentionally, not just accidentally. This 
fourth R stands for relationships—human 
relationships. Human relations can be 
divided, generally, into two phases. One is: 
Know yourself. And the other is, Know 
others. 

Children in the regular public schools 
are now beginning to recognize that they 
themselves need to feel, as one writer puts 
it, accepted. significant, and safe. I had a 
sixth grade child in a public school class 
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room say to me one day, when discussing 
the handicapped children preparatory to a 
radio program we put on: “I understand 
that if children aren’t given love at home, 
they are sometimes problems at school.” 

That is the type of education that is 
being offered now, in the public schools. 

How to make friends is a very important 
thing for every one to know. At one time 
I had two children from the same family 
who were hard of hearing. The boy was 
in the second grade and the girl was in 
the first grade. The boy was well-adjusted, 
and the girl was not quite so well-adjusted. 
She complained one day to her brother: 
“Nobody wants to play with me.” And he 
said to her: “Well, if they don’t want to 
play your games, why don't you play 
theirs?” 

Another child, with whom we had a 
great deal of trouble, never wanted to play 
a game unless he could win. I saw him 
playing darts one noon-hour, and I said 
to him: “How are you doing?” 

And he said: “I’m not doing so well; 
but I know how to play baseball.” 

Those are just instances of human rela- 
tionships. 


Learning to Evaluate 


I have often had children tell me that 
they were up until 11 o'clock at night. 
And then I say to them: “My, but that 
was late! You are going to be tired today. 
This is the day when you had better watch 
out that you don’t get angry. Or, maybe 
this is the day when you won't be able to 
do quite as well at school as on other 
days.” 

They should be able to take orders, criti- 
cisms, and authority. 

At the close of the day, we often have an 
evaluation period. Did I get along well 
with other people today? Was I neat and 
tidy in the room? Did I cooperate? Ete. 

One of the children said: “We are al- 
ways better on Friday than we are on 
Monday.” 

We also want to develop the objective 
attitude towards other people, and many 
times we have done that through psycho- 
dramatics. Further, children often learn 
to adjust through games. I teach in a one- 
room school. a class of ungraded deaf chil- 
dren. We have a brain-injured child in 
the room, who isn’t easy to play with be- 
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cause he can’t always understand the game. 
But the children have become very adept 
at adapting their games to him. They say 
to me, for instance: “We're playing base- 
ball outdoors, and we let him bat, but we 
run around the bases.” (You see, the child 
does not see the pattern of running around 
the bases; he is perfectly content just to 
bat the ball.) Sometimes they will say that 
he is upset and I will ask them what the 
matter is and why they think he is upset. 
and they try to figure out the reason. 

One child is always very much disturbed 
by noise, if he isn’t too well; and just 
before he has a day’s absence because of 
a cold, we will notice that he is very sensi- 
tive to noise. When I notice that coming 
on, we will talk it over, and we will say 
that this is the day this child is going to 
have a little trouble. and he is likely to be- 
come irritable. 

Long ago, I remember a girl saying: 
“He’s a thief; two years ago, he stole a 
pencil from me.” How very different the 
attitude of the child this year is, when she 
says: “Why does she always steal?” 

There are many opportunities, through 
reading, to teach this fourth R. The last 
instance I had of that was at the close of 
school. We were reading a story about a 
mare and a colt; the colt got into difficulty 
and the mare had to rescue the colt. The 
mare nosed the colt all over, and then she 
gave a snort and nipped his shoulder. 

I said to the boy: “That is very much 
like your mother scolding you. But does 
that mean she doesn’t like you?” And he 
said: “No; it’s just that she doesn’t want 
me to do that again.” 

And so the fourth R has become part of 
the curriculum, for all of the experiences 
of the child are the curriculum for that 
child. It is a very elusive thing; but, it is a 
thing that we are teaching intentionally, 
and not accidentally. 

I have been interested to hear people 
talking about their graduates, during this 
convention. Did you hear very many of 
them say: “He completed the fifth grade 
reading book,” or “He finished the seventh 
grade arithmetic.” 

I have heard hardly any of that, although 
we did hear some of it because they were 
asked to do it. 
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The thing in which the most interest is 
shown, is: 

“Has he a job?” 

“Is he successful on the job?” 

“What about his home life?” 

“Is he married, and does he have chil- 
dren?” 

“Does he have friends?” 

“Does he have a car?” 

And all of that sort of thing; that is 
what we hear. 

It isn’t so much the three R’s, today, that 
seem to be important; it is the fourth R. 

Education considers the growth and de- 
velopment of a child from many aspects, 
mentally, physically, socially, morally, and 
emotionally. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: Thank you very much, 
Miss Jensen, for that grass roots presenta- 
tion. 

We now need to move on to that much 
maligned person, the man who has to run 


all of these things, integrate them, and 
organize them. He is the man who gets 


the criticism on many points. 

I wonder if many of you have placed 
yourselves in the position of the superin- 
tendent of a school system, for a moment 
forgetting the school for the deaf, and 
thought of the number of people who come 
to him with panaceas and ideas which he 
must introduce to his school system. 

Our next speaker is a superintendent, 
who must soak up all of these ideas and 
do something about them administratively. 
You all know that he has a long tradition 
in the education of the deaf, in terms of 
his family, and he has some pretty firm 
convictions about it. 

We are now going to hear from Alan Y. 
Crouter, Superintendent of the Mystic Oral 
School, Mystic, Connecticut. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
OUTLOOK 


Mr. CrouTer: As we all know, the resi- 
dential school for the deaf came into exist- 
ence in this country in 1817 with the 
founding of the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford. By 1850, 14 residential 
schools had been established. The year 
1900 found 69 in existence, and the Annals 
tells us that as of October 31, 1951, 90 
such schools were in operation. This num- 
ber embraces public, denominational, and 
private residential schools — located in 45 
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states, the District of Columbia and the 
United States territories. In these schools 
14,983 students were being educated by 
oral, non-oral, auricular, and combined 
methods. A staff of 2,437 teachers and a 
total of 5,455 employees were engaged in 
the various activities neded to provide op- 
eration. The educational programs offered, 
begin at the nursery school level and ex- 
tend upward through four years of high 
school, in some schools. Vocational in- 
struction is given in about 50 subjects. 

The entire time allotted for this paper 
could be devoted to lamenting the head- 
aches suffered by the administrators in 
their efforts to operate their schools effi- 
ciently and still maintain cordial relations 
with their budget examiners. The rising 
cost of living; the trend toward shorter 
working hours; the trend toward higher 
salaries, and the ever-present need to ex- 
pand and improve services, all raise the 
per capita costs and make us wonder just 
where, when, and how the trend will stop. 
Increased costs make for tighter budgets 
and inevitably, services and programs 
must be eliminated or curtailed. This can 
have but one result—the hampering of 
efficient and adequate operation of our 
schools. 


Increased Awareness of Deafness 


The residential schools today are feel- 
ing the effects of external agencies which 
are showing increasing interest in the 
problems of the deaf child. They are, to 
mention some: 

Speech and héaring clinics in a grow- 
ing number of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Mobile speech and hearing clinics. 

Bureaus of rehabilitation on state and 
federal levels. 

31 departments of education in states 
and territories which have speech and 
hearing programs. 

37 departments of health in states and 
territories which have hearing conserva- 
tion programs. 

22 state societies of the National Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Incorporated, which have speech and 
hearing programs. 

210 day schools educating 6,500 pupils. 

No doubt these agencies are making 
society more aware of deafness than ever 
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before. They are reaching children with 
hearing losses who previously have been 
ignored or misunderstood. This has re- 
sulted in a paradox in its effects upon 
residential schools, because these agencies 
in their search for adequate means of 
meeting the needs of their children have 
in many instances been dissatisfied with 
the speech and hearing programs offered 
by residential schools for the deaf. We 
refer, of course, to those agencies which 
advocate the use of oral methods in edu- 
cating the deaf. Who can deny that in 
our residential schools as a group, the 
oral method cannot operate at maximum 
efficiency? Approximately 33143% of the 
pupils in our residential schools are edu- 
cated by non-oral or combined methods, 
and out of 90 schools only 12 restrict the 
means of communication used by their 
boys and girls outside the classrooms. It 
is our firm conviction that the oral meth- 
od is suffering today more from ineffi- 
cient administration than from any in- 
adequacy per se. We are not attempting 
to argue the pros and cons of oralism 
versus manualism. We mean only to point 
out a very logical reason for the pressure 
which we are feeling from without in this 
respect. In contrast to the 3344% in our 
residential schools being educated by 
non-oral or combined methods, we find 
that out of the 6,500 pupils in our day 
schools only 73, or less than 2%, are edu- 
cated by those methods. 


Concern for the Individual Child 


Also, many of the previously-mentioned 
agencies are unhappy about the hard of 
hearing children and children with speech 
defects and insignificant hearing losses 
who have been finding their ways into 
residential schools for the deaf. They 
are developing programs and_ special 
classes to meet the needs of those children 
in the local school systems. 

As long as our residential schools do 
not provide adequate environments for 
the administration of oral methods of 
teaching the deaf. and as long as they 
continue to admit pupils whose needs 
could be met at home, they can expect to 
meet with opposition and criticism from 
external agencies. In fairness, it should 
be mentioned that, often, residential 
schools have been made convenient dump- 
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ing grounds for public schools and wel- 
fare agencies, Residential schools for the 
deaf are neither schools for problem chil- 
dren nor foster homes for needy children. 
Certainly the needs of these children 
should be met, but the responsibility for 
doing so is not the residential schools’. 
It is also true that many hard of hearing 
cannot get the help they need in the local 
school The residential schools 
are justified in admitting such cases, buf 
the admissions should be made with “all 
the cards on the table” so that no criti- 
cism can be justified. 


systems. 


Prideworthy Achievements 


On the other side of the ledger we be- 
lieve that the residential schools can take 
pride in the growth of the nursery school 
movement: the humanizing and expansion 
of their programs to meet the needs of the 
deaf child as a whole; research programs 
now being carried on and the growing use 
of hearing aids, both individual and group. 
Despite the doubts of some, we are satis- 
fied that the nursery school program is 
proving its worth. To be sure, it cannot 
work miracles any more than any other 
phase of the educational program. but it 
can and does make valuable contributions 
to the lives of many little deaf children. 

We can remember that when we were a 
youngster the older boys in The Pennsy]- 
vania /nstitution for the Deaf and Dumb 
wore uniforms. When they went off cam- 
pus, they would drop their caps inside the 
gate so that they would not feel conspicu- 
ous. Boys and girls were allowed to asso- 
ciate only in classes, with perhaps an occa- 
sional party. A big time for the older girls 
was to take a Sunday afternoon walk with 
a teacher. Very little money was available 
for athletics. The boys sold penny candy 
to raise money to support their sports and 
the hat was passed between the halves of 
the football games. The boys themselves 
built their own track. How different con- 
ditions are today! Today our boys and 
girls attend schools for the deaf. Programs 
are planned to permit them to lead lives as 
normal as possible. They eat together. 
They play together. In some schools, dat- 
ing is allowed. We are realizing that edu- 
cation is not confined to the walls of the 
classrooms. Sports are being given more 
and more consideration, and we even find 
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our youngsters engaging in local and re- 
gional tournaments. 

\ll of this is fine, but we feel that a 
word of warning is in order. Let us not 
allow the tail to wag the dog. We must 
not confuse self-expression with  self-in- 
dulgence. Let us not forget that our boys 
and girls go to school first and foremost to 
The play should complement the 
not dominate it. 


learn. 
learning 


The Final Objective Is Education 

And the learning is the one common 
denominator for all the members of this 
panel. It is the focal point of our individ. 
ual viewpoints. We wish that we could 
make glowing statements to the effect that 
the boys and girls in our residential schools 
are receiving an A-l education, but at 
heart we believe that the possibilities in 
the education of our youngsters are far 
from being realized. We are prone to place 
the responsibility for it everywhere but 
where it belongs — on our own shoulders. 
We make extravagant claims that just can- 
not stand up under close scrutiny. How 
long will be continue to try to fool our- 
selves and, alas, our pupils and their par- 
ents? When will we stop running around 
in circles trying to find an easy and quick 
way to educate our deaf children? Since 
the education of the deaf was first begun, 
there have been outstanding teachers who 
got outstanding results. They would do 
just as well today, if not better with all 
the modern facilities, if they could be 
raised from the dead and enabled to teach 
once again. But we cannot get the results 
they did, so we decide that their methods 
are antiquated. We must be progressive! 
The truth of the matter is that truly good 
teaching has always been progressive. Let 
us wake up and examine ourselves for the 
answers to our shortcomings in providing 
an educational program that will lead our 
boys and girls to enjoy the full flowering 
of their intellectual capacities. Oliver C. 
Carmichael, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, recently said, “The truly educational 
courses are those which emphasize not 
merely knowledge, but interpretation: not 
facts, but their implications; not breadth of 
information, but depths of understanding.” 

Today, residential schools are sponsor- 
ing research programs dealing with the 
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deaf and their education. Some of us, per- 
haps. have been impatient with the find- 
ings that have been made to date. We have 
felt that we have known for some time 
much that the research worker has estab- 
lished by scientific approach. We forget 
that our knowledge has been based on 
hearsay or personal experience without 
documentary proof, rather than on a con- 
trolled study which would stand up under 
close. scientific scrutiny. The continued, 
unbiased probing of the research worker 
is hound to bring beneficial results to our 
field of endeavor. 

The advent of the hearing aid, practical 
for use by our boys and girls, had a revo- 
lutionary effect upon our schools. Where, 
before. individual aids were few and far 
between. and group aids were only for 
carefully selected groups of hard of hear- 
ing children, we now have individual aids 
being worn by large numbers of children 
and group aids being used with just about 
all oral In fact, they are now 
auricular To large extent the 
auricular method has taken the place of the 
oral method, and Dr. Goldstein’s ideas are 
bearing fruit. As of October 31, 1951. 
4,344 pupils were using group aids and 
2,339 were using individual aids in our 
residential scaools. 


classes. 


classes. 


“Predictions of Things to Come” 


Now for a look into the future. To save 
time. we shall treat this part of our paper 
ala Drew Pearson. We predict: 

1. Further recognition of the needs of 
schools for the deaf and consequently in- 
creased financial support. 

2. Increased participation of colleges, 
universities. and other external agencies in 
meeting the needs of the deaf with bene- 
ficial results, ultimately, for all concerned. 

3. Increased pressure upon schools for 
the deaf to improve their oral programs. 

4. A continued humanizing of the so- 


cial programs of residential schools for 
the deaf. 
5. The establishment of _ residential 


schools for the hard of hearing. 


6. More training centers for teachers 
of the deaf. 


7. More extensive use of better hearing 
aids, 
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8. A continued increase in the number 


of day schools and special classes for the 
deaf. 

9. The discovery of a way to give the 
deaf child a strong but well-modulated 
voice. When that is done, oralism will re- 
ceive a tremendous boost forward. 

10. Better public relations for the deaf. 

ll. Further growth of the 
school movement. 


nursery 


In closing, we wish to state in all sin- 
cerity that in no way do we consider our- 
selves a paragon in the field of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. No one is more keenly 
aware of our shortcomings than we our- 
selves. We know only too well that there 
is ample room for improvement on our 
part. Our hope is that by our remarks we 
may have made a constructive contribution 
to furthering the interests of one of the 
most deserving groups in our society 
our deaf boys and girls. 


Dr. 
Crouter. 


SILVERMAN: Thank you, Mr. 

In recent years and originating from 
many points, there has come a tremendous 
upsurge in awareness of the role of parents. 
There are correspondence courses: there 
are parents institutes sponsored by schools 
for the deaf; speech and hearing clinics 
are giving tremendous impetus in guiding 
parents. One thing has concerned me some- 
what. These movements are all good, but 
very frequently all of our efforts, by the 
very nature of their function, have con- 
cerned themselves only with the preschool 
child. 

Those of us who work in schools for the 
deaf know that there are recurring prob- 
lems, and that having once mapped out a 
program for the education and develop- 
ment of a deaf child. our responsibility 
does not end there. I have therefore asked 
for the help of a parent who has been 
through a good deal of the counseling at 
the preschool level, but whose youngster 
has now grown and isin secondary school; 
a parent who has participated actively in 
our professional activities and who has 
always been eager to learn and also to sug- 
gest. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you Mrs. N. J. Leigh of Kings Point. 
New York. 
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THE “GRADUATE PARENT” 
SPEAKS 


Mrs. LeicH: Tomorrow, David Leigh. 
our young son who has never heard sound, 
graduates from Great Neck public high 
school. He is the only deaf youngster 
among 284 graduating students. He is 18 
years old, and a well-adjusted, unhandi- 
capped personality. 

My particular job in the education of a 
deaf child is accomplished, and this seems 
to be the proper hour to contemplate the 
parent’s part in the education of the deaf, 
both today and towards the future. For 
there is an endless supply of deaf children. 
and it is with them and their parents that 
we long-tutored and time-tempered mothers 
find our first and most important field 
work outside the family. 

This is not a professional task, but it 
has significance because long before you 
teachers, principals, or sometimes even 
clinicians meet these unhearing babies. 
their parents come to us weathered moth- 
ers. They come through a mutual friend, 
a neighbor, or sometimes the family doc- 
tor; and through many odd and unortho- 
dox approaches. They come in panic and 
fear; they come in despair and confusion: 
they come in ignorance and with frustra- 
tions. 

They are, indeed, handicapped parents. 
They need guidance and sympathetic un- 
derstanding before teacher and school can 
begin to accomplish positive things with 
their children. 

It is not easy, nor instantaneous, for a 
troubled soul to understand the depriva- 
tions visited upon one’s children. It is a 
terrible and deep hurt to the psyche that a 
child one has borne is less than perfect. 

Training started during this period can 
acomplish little constructive growth until 
there is a real spiritual acceptance of the 
handicap. The child is not the handicapped 
one. He will accept himself when and if 
he feels he is acknowledged as he is by his 
father and mother. 

That inevitable question David presented 
to us one morning at breakfast when he 
was seven years old, when he asked: 


“Mother, when am I going to be able to 
hear?” 

That is a crisis that tests one’s knowl- 
edge and it takes a surgeon’s cutting cour- 
age to answer, “You are not ever going to 
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hear,” before going on with the positive 
substitutes of lipreading and vision. But 
it has to be said calmly and _ positively, 
and so that the child knows that you 
acknowledge him and love him as he is. 
Teachers, school personnel, and_ otolo- 
gists must sometimes weary of facing the 
same old story with each family of newly 
diagnosed deafness, but, in truth, it is 
never the same. It is a terrible, new prob- 
lem, a tragic trauma in every family group. 
These parents are wary of burdening 
school people and doctors with their 
myriad difficulties, and another parent’s 
sympathetic listening, helping to sort the 
confusion in their souls and to answer 
questions they are too shy to put to pro- 
fessionals, will prove a bulwark of strength 
in an hour when the spirit reaches a low, 
lonely depth. So every graduate parent 
can help the next generation of deafened 
children on its way to a good and normal 
life. The good life for a deaf child has 


een steadily changing while lave 
teadily changin; hile I | 
watched these past 18 years, and it con- 


tinues to grow and change its pattern 
every day. Let us in the field grow with it 
always. 


One World for All of Us 


For today we acknowledge that we all 
live in one world. There is no segregated 
area of existence for any of us. We must. 
each of us, get along as best we can in the 
only world that we know. 

If we have no legs, we walk on artificial 
ones. If we are deprived of our sight, a 
trained dog will take us along the same 
road our seeing brothers take. If we do 
not hear, we must learn to understand the 
language spoken by our neighbors and 
answer in the same tongue. 

More and more, our exceptional children 
are being entered in the local public 
schools. There, they are increasingly re- 
ceiving the special training needed to 
catch up with more privileged children. 

It is parents who have accomplished 
these new attitudes of having their children 
included in comunity life instead of se- 
cluded in institutions. But the miracles 
have only just begun, and we must keep 
working against the inertia of the long- 
accepted pattern. 

In my own Nassau County, New York, 
we have finally enlightened several schools 
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to the inclusion of cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, after years of having the same prin- 
cipals say “No” to the same children. 
Levittown has just inaugurated a class for 
children with an I.Q. of under 50, along 
with three more usual ones of 50 to 75. 
We have opened a Nassau Hearing Society 
in Mineola, where classes begin this sum- 
mer. The mothers still man the office with 
volunteer help. One of the mothers took 
some hard of hearing children on a tele- 
vision program and won money and needed 
equipment for the center. Some of our 
towns have fine local programs in the 
schools, under wonderful teachers. 

But none of this grows by itself. Every 
step is an uphill battle. Each child who is 
reluctantly accepted is still told: “We will 
see if it works,” and one has the sneaking 
suspicion that they are sure it won't work. 
But it does work. Our children can achieve 
real learning in the schools without the 
incredibly difficult adjustment from the 
sheltered residential school to the tough. 
actual world during the most trying period 
of all life, adolescence. 

But all of this work is too much for the 
parents of the now young children. It is 
up to us who have finished, to labor for 
those about to grow up and still to be 
born. 


A Few Cannot Do It All 


The greatest inspiration of our genera- 
tion is, of course, Louise Tracy. She, with 
Harriet Montague, who writes personal 
letters to every parent working with the 
correspondence course, has led the way; 
but if she is really to accomplish her task, 
the rest of us must follow. We should all 
of us remain correspondents in a Round- 
about—one of the most remarkable experi- 
ments in group education in these United 
States. 

There is something new every day. The 
British Broadcasting Company presented, 
last Saturday, a program for deaf chil- 
dren, where the announcing could be lip- 
read by the children and was supplemented 
by captions repeating the announcer’s 
words. 

Ours is a fast-growing population, and 
the deafened do not grow fewer with the 
years. Improved hearing aids only make 
less profoundly deaf children. Every school 
for the deaf in this country, every class 
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for the hard of hearing, is desperately 
needed and overcrowded, but there is every 
opportunity for more, better, and newer 
teaching groups. 

It is also up to those who know the re- 
quirements to try to persuade and _ influ- 
ence qualified young people to become 
trained teachers of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. There are never enough to 
go around. 

Had I not had a deaf child to bring up, 
I would have been deprived of my dearest 
friends among you, my life emptied of its 
richest experiences. Through our children 
we have been privileged to join a rare and 
dedicated fellowship, from whom we have 
taken help for many long years. Now it 
is our opportunity to give, during all the 
remaining years of our lives, by building 
a better world for the deafened children of 
others. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. SILVERMAN: Thank you for your 
very inspirational remarks, Mrs. Leigh. 

This meeting is now open for questions, 
which may be directed to or asked by any 
member of the Panel. 


QuesTION: I should like to ask Mr. 
Crouter in what areas, or in what way, he 
thinks we need residential schools for the 
hard of hearing. 


Mr. CrouTter: Frankly, that need was 
suggested to me by a leading administra- 
tor in our schools for the deaf, for whom I 
have the greatest respect. It tickled my 
curiosity and | threw it in as a prediction 
with the thought that perhaps it would 
evoke some discussion. It was offered as a 
possible solution of the problem of having 
hard of hearing children in residential 
schools for the profoundly deaf; and to 
provide for those children a better aural 
environment, so that their education and 
general development could be better ad- 
ministrated. I might say that I have no 
specific suggestions to make. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: I am sure that there is 
a difference of opinion there. Are there 
any other questions or comments? 


Mr. GeorceE Pratt: I should like to ask 
Dr. Levine about her generalizations about 
the education of deaf children; are they 
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drawn from any published or available 
statistics ? 

Dr. Levine: They are all available in 
research publications, and many of them 
can be found in the Annals. Several are 
doctors’ theses at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia. They are all in the reference files 
in libraries under “Personality Studies of 
the Deaf.” 


Miss Jensen: Last fall, I heard Dr. 
Myklebust of Northwestern University 
speak on some of the research done in 
the past on the education of the deaf. He 
feels that a great many of its conclusions 
were wrong. 


Mr. Pratt: The reason I rise is be- 
cause I am a teacher, and it upsets me a 
little to have the picture painted as darkly 
as it seemed to be painted by Dr. Levine's 
paper. I would suspect that there are some 
statistics available which would indicate 
that the state of affairs is not quite as bad 
as that. 


Dr. Levine: The studies have 
made both by workers in the field of the 
deaf and workers outside the field. 

I, too, have taught the deaf, and worked 
in the field over ten years, and on the basis 
of my observations | think I might be able 
to select those studies which were most 
reliable. The facts are available for any- 
body to read. It is on the basis of these 
facts, and acknowledging them, that I 
think further advances in the methods of 
education used with the deaf can be made. 


been 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: I want to be sure 
that Dr. Levine will do what I think she 
will do, and that is to give all of the refer- 
ences, when she hands in her paper. 


Dr. LEvINE: Yes, and it is a long list. 
(Ep Note: See “Addenda.” page 194.) 


Question: I would like to hear some 
discussion on the part of Miss Jensen, Mr. 
Crouter, Dr. Hardy and any others who 
would like to participate, on today’s trend 
toward having the deaf child or the severe- 
ly hard of hearing child come into the 
regular public school classrooms, also go- 
ing daily to a teacher trained in the educa- 
tion of the deaf for coaching in all of 
the various subjects, language, auricular 
training, speech, etc. 
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Dr. SILVERMAN: This is a major issue, 
as we all know. I fear that we cannot in 
justice, ask all of these people to exhaust 
the topic, but I would be willing to give 
each one a minute or two. Dr. Hardy, may 
we hear from you? 


Dr. Harpy: I am not the educator. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: But you are the fellow 
who tells people what to do with their 
children. 

The question is essentially, the notion of 
educating the severely hard of hearing 
child, or even the so-called profoundly 
deaf, in the regular schools, permitting 
the child to get what he can with the others, 
and with a trained teacher of the deaf for 


coaching. 


Dr. Harpy: If we maintain the intelli- 
gence that the Lord gave us, and an active 
mind, we constantly have to be faced with 
the confusion between an empirical state 
of affairs in a community situation, and a 
set of objectives that forever must be 
worked toward. The question of what is 
concrete and thoughtful to do in any com- 
munity cannot be answered in a generali- 
zation; it isn’t possible. There are a good 
many units devised in precisely that way, 
presently under way or under construction, 
that are getting along very well and doing 
a very good educative job for many chil- 
dren, and there are many other children, 
[ assume (and I know a few of them), who 
have been exposed to such a situation, who 
are simply floundering in an impossible 
fashion. 

What I meant to suggest in the early 
discussion about the entity of deafness is 
that it is one of the areas that anybody is 
apt to fall heir to. 


Miss JENSEN: I have heard of pupils 
being put into the regular public school 
and going to a teacher of the deaf for 
coaching, and the teacher who told me 
about that sort of thing says that it is suc- 
cessful in her community. 

In Wisconsin, however, we have a little 
different twist. We would have the teacher 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing be the 
counsellor for the child and plan a pro- 
gram for that child. 

For instance, in our day schools (and I 
think that this is general throughout Wis- 
consin) we enroll a pupil for full time in 
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the class for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

First, we send him out, perhaps only for 
one thing, gymnasium. When he is ready 
to go in for one more thing, he does it. 
And so on, until he can go in for the 
entire program. It may be that he needs 
coaching all along the way, and maybe he 
never will be able to go in for the entire 
program until high school, or perhaps un- 
til he is 18 years old, let us say. 

That has worked out most successfully, 
I think. 

At the present time, I have a child nine 
years old, who came to school without any 
language, but he has some hearing. He is 
in a fourth-grade class for arithmetic, sci- 
ence, gymnasium, and spelling. I take 
him for reading, social study, and lan- 
guage. 

Next year, | hope to put him in for one 
more subject. Then, by the end of the 
sixth grade, he will probably he able to 
get along very well in a seventh grade 


class. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: Does anybody else 
want to speak to that point? 


ComMENT: I should like to tell about 
the success we have had in Des Moines, 
Iowa, when the children go to preschool 
three years, and then go in with a full- 
time coordinator. However, there are indi- 
vidual differences, where they should go to 
a residential school. 


Mr. CrouTer: In my opinion there 
can be no argument concerning the bene- 
fits of keeping a child in the home, if 
possible, any good home, where the child’s 
needs can be met. I believe that that is 
certainly better than taking a child away to 
a residential school. 

On the other hand, I am very deeply 
concerned about the child who is so deaf- 
ened that he is unable to get along without 
highly specialized instruction. I am think- 
ing of two aspects. One is that today we 
get our hearing children out of the one- 
room ungraded school. If this is good for 
the hearing child, it would certainly seem 
to me that it would be even better for the 
deaf child. And I am fearful of such a 
situation, where we have everything from 
preschool up through the grades and even 
into high school. 

Also, I am old-fashioned enough to be 
concerned about the philosophy that no 
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child is a failure, particularly in its rela- 
tion to the seriously-deafened child. I have 
seen the results of such a philosophy. The 
deaf child is in the public schools with 
hearing children; he is a bright little fel- 
low, and he tries hard, and he is doing 
the best that he can; therefore, on the 
basis of his capabilities, he receives pass- 
ing marks. He is promoted automatically 
from one grade to another, and he passes 
threugh the school system without getting 
the education which he should be getting— 
and could be getting if he were in a well- 
graded residential school for the deaf. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: There is certainly a 
difference of opinion here. The Moderator 
has not given his opinion, and I shall not 
make a speech about this. But, I happen 
to work in a school which is unique in 
this respect, in that it does both the resi- 
dential and the day school work. All | 
can do is to endorse what Dr. Hardy said 
not in answer to this question but in his 
earlier statement about the need for look- 
ing at each child as an individual, defin- 
ing his goals, and not being bound, Aris- 
totelian-wise, to some generalization for 
which we really have no documentation. 

That is the way I feel, working in a 
school that has both day and residential 
pupils. 

Believe me, the major headaches in run- 
ning a school for the deaf, stem from run- 
ning the residential school, administrative- 
ly, and no one would like to divest himself 
of any of these headaches any sooner than 
I would; yet, we see children who fit bet- 
ter into the residential pattern. 


QuEsTION: I am a teacher from the 
Horace Mann School of Boston, and I 
would like to hear something of these 
clinics that are being established in the 
large hospitals all over the country. Do 
they supplement the residential and public 
schools? Or do you predict that, in the 
future, that type of clinical schooling will 
take the place of the public school or the 
residential school? 


Dr. MELTZER: I think that the Winthrop 
Foundation at the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary was the first to establish 
such a clinic. The idea was created by Dr. 
Ruth Guilder, who formerly was at the 
Clarke School, a physician, a teacher, and 
a person well grounded in the ideas of 
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teaching, particularly the preschool child. 
It was her purpose to create in the mind 
of the physicians the inadequacy of their 
handling of the deaf child. She started 
out with that in mind, to see what could 
be accomplished for the doctors to observe 
directly. The service extended. Now, the 
purpose of the Winthrop Foundation is to 
alleviate or prevent deafness and to cure it 
if possible, and also to have a special 
service for the deafened, like examining 
and prescribing hearing aids, fitting the 
aids properly, and seeing that the patients 
go to an organization where they can get 
auricular training —that is, training to 
make use of their aids. 

This is only one part of this clinical 
service. We do not intend to go into the 
major handling of the deaf child, but we 
had so many children come to our clinic 
that we needed help and the mothers 
needed help and we began, through the 
guidance of Dr. Guilder, to render service 
to the preschool group. The doctor ob- 
serves the developments, and we show and 
demonstrate the developmental and educa- 
tional changes in these children, to our 
medical groups. 

We do not intend to establish a school. 
We try to keep our group as small as pos- 
sible. 


QuesTION: I was not speaking entirely 
of Boston, but this seems to be a trend 
across the country, does it not? I wanted 
to understand just what the trend was. 


Dr. Harpy: There are clinics and 
clinics. I think that the answer to your 
question is that any medical organization 
of this sort is of course devoted to many 
other kinds of problems, and this is only 
one side of the situation. 

To certain kinds of problems, we can 
contribute something, perhaps not educa- 
tion. I think that probably the most im- 
portant single element in this whole range 
is what the clinicians, as a group, can con- 
tribute to help to alleviate some of the 
points that Mrs. Leigh underlined. 


SUMMARY 


Dr. SILVERMAN: If there are no further 
comments, I shall try to summarize the 
discussion in two minutes. 

Our aim here was to look into the educa- 
tion of the deaf and to assess what lies in 
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the future. We are aware that we did not 
cover many of the issues, but that was im- 
possible to do, as many of the speakers 
said. 

We tried to take people from the repre- 
sentative areas. 

Dr. Meltzer, the otologist, talked about 
the role of the otologist in handling the 
child with impaired hearing, and stressed 
the various medical groups who have be- 
come interested and are actively engaged 
in helping children. 

One important point from his talk was 
that there is an increasing awareness 
among medical people of the problems of 
the child with impaired hearing. 

Dr. Hardy, with great incisive judg- 
ment, told us about the function of his 
kind of organization, the importance of 
the careful assessment of the child in terms 
of setting objectives for him as an individ- 
ual. He also coped with the problem of 
this fine dividing line between the child 
who acquires language through normal 
ways, by hearing aids, and the child who 
has a more severe impairment, for whom 
Certain of the objectives have to be 
changed. 

His important point was that we are 
dealing with people rather than with ears. 

Dr. Levine talked about the role of the 
psychologist, particularly the clinical psy- 
chologist, in working with deaf children. 
She took the position that here, too, we 
should pay attention to the studies that 
have been done in child development, and 
that we should try to apply these data to 
the education of the deaf child. She felt 
that certainly optimum results had not yet 
been achieved and she would like to think 
in terms of meaningful experimental and 
significant learning situations. 

Miss Jensen gave her views of the educa- 
tion of the deaf child today, with a great 
deal of emphasis from the grass roots point 
of view, and from the point of view of 
human relations. She cited some homey 
examples of the kinds of things that the 
alert and sensitive teacher can do in her 
classroom, to promote this kind of opti- 
mum emotional and psychological develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Crouter was a bit formal and statis- 
tical to start with, giving us the number 
of schools and the number of deaf children 
we have. He gave us what he called the 
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external pressures, and he told us about 
the agencies concerned with the education 
of the deaf. He viewed with a bit of alarm 
the problem of rising costs, and the rela- 
tively increased budgets. 

He also felt that there was a good deal 
to be learned from those who preceded us 
in the education of the deaf, and he went 
out on a limb to make predictions, but he 
stuck to the topic very literally. 

Finally, Mrs. Leigh spoke as a graduate 
parent, and she shared with us the deep 
spiritual anguish that she experienced in 
learning that her child was deaf. She 
literally took us through those stages with 


her and emphasized a very important point 
—that she felt that her obligation was not 
yet over; that she had an obligation as a 
parent, because of what she had experi- 
enced, to impart to the parents of the chil- 
dren who are now in school, as well as of 
those not yet born, the benefits of her rich 
experience. ° 


I think that her talk to us was a fitting 
climax to this program, from which I am 
sure all of us can take deep spiritual 
nourishment. 


I now declare this Panel Discussion ad- 
journed, 





A THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THE MORNING MAIL 


How would you feel if the morning mail brought you a check for a thousand 
dollars? Well, that’s just how the staff at the Volta Bureau felt the other day when 
a letter in the morning mail was opened and out fell a check for one thousand dollars. 
And what was done with that thousand dollars was probably just what you would 
have done under similar circumstances — it was paid right to the bank to reduce 
a loan. 


Over the years the need for the Volta Bureau’s services has increased so much 
that it has been necessary to go into debt to provide at least the minimum of aid to 
the many schools, parents, teachers, research workers, and hard of hearing individuals 
who write us daily. 


Of course, the staff at the Volta Bureau would have liked to do something alto- 
gether different with that check. The Bureau’s program for expansion includes so 
many things — field workers to reach more parents, to visit schools for the deaf, to 
keep the Bureau informed of research developments, and to seek out places in need 
of the Volta Bureau’s services. There are many other projects, too, all ready to be 
worked on if money were only available. Two of these are expansion of the “Round- 
abouts” which provide unique service for parents of deaf children; and the addition 
of trained workers to bring up to date the fine library which houses more volumes 
on hearing handicaps than any other library in the world. That check should have 
gone into one of these fields of expansion. 


Perhaps you would not have had to put the check into the bank to pay a debt. 
Or perhaps you are a friend of the Volta Bureau who could give us another thrill of 
the kind we had that day when we opened the letter and found a thousand dollars. 


Of course, your gift does not have to be a thousand dollars. Maybe you can 
spare five thousand dollars, or maybe you can spare five dollars, or maybe only one. 
At any rate, bear in mind that the need of the deaf and the hard of hearing through- 
out the world is very great, and that the Volta Bureau is still filling that need to the 
best of its ability. Won’t you help it do more? 
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A FIVE-DAY SCHOOL FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





Part I of Five Parts 


By JEsse 


EVERAL years of experience in my 

home town and neighboring towns 
have convinced me that prospective users 
of hearing aids should receive the full 
instruction necessary to carry them through 
the critical adjustment period, frequently 
painful, during which new reaction habits 
must be established. In large cities we 
dealers can and do give continuous service 
to keep the aids operating successfully and 
to help clients become enthusiastic and 
permanent users. For towns and villages 
in outlying areas, I suggest a five-day 
hearing aid school, where even a few cli- 
ents can be grouped, and where a radio 
repair man, a pharmacist, or an optician 
can usually be found to carry supplies and 
continue the service in the absence of the 
dealer. 

My plan is to conduct five evening pro- 
grams of education and entertainment for 
the hard of hearing and those who live 
with them. Music, addresses by commu- 
nity leaders, and a ten or fifteen minute 
talk by the hearing aid consultant will 
constitute an average program. The dealer 
will be available for free consultation af- 
terwards as long as is necessary. 

Reconditioned hearing aids in good or- 
der should be available for loan or rental 
at a price approximating the cost of bat- 
tery upkeep for the period. This is not a 
high-pressure sales plan, but an opportu- 
nity to educate and guide the hard of 
hearing. 

The programs may include music (rec- 
ord players if necessary), prayer (option- 
al) by a minister or other religious leader, 
a talk by the mayor, a community leader, 
a doctor, a nurse, or a hearing aid user. 
Then there follows the talk by the hearing 
aid consultant, with a question and answer 
period. 


Consultant’s Talk for First Evening 


As the years go by the special senses be- 
come less sensitive. No one expects a man 
of thirty-five to respond to the tickling 
of the ribs like a boy of five, or a woman 
of fifty to read without glasses. Experience 
and discrimination usually compensate for 
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dulling taste, touch, and smell; but vision 
and hearing must be kept as nearly exact 
as possible, not foggy or muffled. For. 
tunately, these two most important senses 
are the ones that ingenuity, inventiveness, 
and science have learned to reinforce, mag- 
nify, or multiply to the extent that as long 
as any scrap of the natural sense remains 
it can be brought up to approach normal. 

Do not misunderstand me as suggesting 
that deterioration of the senses is entirely 
a problem of the aging. Unfortunately, it 
also occurs in childhood and youth. The 
earlier it occurs, the more necessary it is 
to search for a remedy or for a compen- 
sating aid. 

Many years ago man learned to make 
magnifying glasses and to fit them over 
failing eyes. Later, men learned to grind 
special lenses that would so focus light as 
to correct almost any defect in vision short 
of total blindness. At first correction of 
vision was expensive and conspicuous, and 
the older of us can remember when specta- 
cles were worn only by the aged and the 
prosperous. Now such has been the prog- 
ress in their acceptance that it is excep- 
tional to find an individual in middle or 
old age who does not wear them, and 
glasses on children have become common 
enough to be accepted without comment. 
They are even accepted to the point where 
teen-agers with normal vision frequently 
put them on just for an artificial appear- 
ance of maturity and sophistication. 

It was much later in human history that 
man learned to do something about fading 
hearing with a certain degree of efficiency. 
Of course our ancestors learned long ago 
that sound could be funneled, and the cup- 
ping of the hand behind the ear became an 
instinctive gesture. This led to the making 
of funnels of metal, so that many can re- 
member when a “trumpet” was frequently 
used by the aged. 

It was scarcely more than yesterday that 
we learned to convert sound into an elec- 
tric current, amplify the current, and re- 
convert it into sound. It was Alexander 
Graham Bell’s invention of the telephone, 
for which the patent was granted in 1876, 
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that established the pattern for all electri- 
cal hearing aids, although that was far 
from the great inventor’s objective. 

One of the first hearing aids used out- 
side a laboratory was designed for a queen 
litle more than fifty years ago. An Amer- 
ican manufacturer crossed the Atlantic by 
special invitation to make it for her use. 

It was in the late 1930’s that vacuum 
tube hearing aids were designed and the 
accompanying electronic circuit made small 
enough so that one could wear the aid and 
not look like a person carrying a camera 
or a piece of baggage. Since then knowl- 
edge and skill have increased so rapidly 
that hardly a year has gone by without 
improvements that make the previous aids 
look clumsy, or sound unnatural by con- 
trast. Today hearing aids are far less con- 
spicuous than eye glasses. 

As hearing aids have improved in size 
and service many more have been worn, 
by children as well as adults. However. 
there is far too great a gap between the 
number of those who wear them and those 
who need them. It has been estimated that 
800.000 persons use aids, but that three 
or four million need them, including chil- 


dren. 
Why This Gap? 


I can sketch a few reasons for this gap, 
and perhaps you can give more. Impor- 
tant is custom. Glasses have been accept- 
ed for generations, hearing aids for a frac- 
tion of that period. Then, price! You can 
have your eyes examined by a specialist 
and the prescription filled by an ethical 
dispenser of spectacles, and have a total 
bill under fifty dollars. Unless accidental- 
ly broken, the glasses will last until the 
passing years and changing vision call for 
a refitting. 

Hearing aids are expensive. If you go 
to the higher priced dispensers where usu- 
ally the finest are found, the bill will be 
around two hundred dollars or more. Bet- 
ter allow a dime a day for batteries. The 
total cost may be prohibitive for those in 
the lower income brackets, to be spent only 
with care for those with middle incomes, 
and not to be thrown away for those with 
plenty. And yet I do not believe that ex- 
pense is the main objection. 

The real consideration is: Who is helped? 
When your vision grows blurry you can- 
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not ask your newspaper to repeat. You 
cannot ask the old family Bible to “speak 
a little loud, please.” You cannot say, “eh,” 
“what,” or “beg pardon, please” to fine 
needle work. There is nothing you can do 
except put on glasses or quit activities that 
require clear vision. 

When hearing grows fuzzy you can 
throw the burden of correcting your defect 
on your family, your associates, and 
friends. You can make them talk louder; 
you can put anything from a slight strain 
on their vocal cords up to a throat-murder- 
ing effort to help you hear. Usually they 
accept the burden until it becomes too 
great to endure, and even then they will 
not say in plain words, “I cannot wear my 
throat raw talking to you.” No, they begin 
to avoid you and you begin to wonder 
why. 

Much has been written by hearing aid 
manufacturers, medical research workers, 
and others in the field of audiology as to 
which individuals should wear aids, but 
they have not come to complete agreement 
on any simple formula. As far as the per- 
sons themselves are concerned, no one that 
I know ever wanted to start wearing a 
hearing aid. But they all want their second 
instrument if they have faithfully worn 
the first one. When the first aid is worn 
beyond economical repair (or even while 
it is still working well, if a newer, tinier, 
prettier, or better toned model comes out) 
they want that second aid. 

Of course a hearing aid will not help a 
totally deaf person any more than glasses 
will help the blind, but fortunately total 
deafness is rare. Wherever there is any 
residual hearing whatsoever, a hearing aid 
will help, even though in very severe cases 
it will leave much to be desired. 

To simplify and summarize opinions of 
hearing aid experts, it might be said that 
anyone who cannot understand all or near- 
ly all conversation at a distance of twenty 
feet, against an average background of 
noise, needs a hearing aid. At the other 
extreme are those who get only an occa- 
sional word shouted into the ear. I con- 
clude that a hearing aid should be worn 
by all within these limits—in the milder 
cases to benefit the business associates, the 
family, and friends, perhaps more than to 
help the individual himself. 

(See “School,” page 228) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


T seems a little early still to talk of sum- 

mer and vacations again, yet, if plans 
are to be made, opinions should be aired 
and thought and consideration must be 
given to the matter—of camps, for instance. 
Is it feasible to send deaf or deafened chil- 
dren to camp among hearing youngsters? 
How do they react? Do they fit into the 
routine of activities? Here are some com- 
ments about camps, day camps, and play- 
grounds which have been culled from let- 
ters written since last summer. Also in- 
cluded in the discussion is the functioning 
of various Parent Teacher Associations, a 
subject of vital importance. 


Kent Adjusted Well 


Kent was 9 years old last summer. He 
has a 70 decibel hearing loss and wears a 
hearing aid, although he appears only to 
be getting gross sound from it thus far. 


Kent had a very successful summer. He 
attended Vacation Bible School which he 
enjoyed very much. He also played at a 
nearby junior high school where a director 
was on duty every day. In addition, he 
spent ten days at Y.M.C.A. Camp, where 
he was the only deaf boy in a group of 
150. He had a wonderful time and seemed 
to get along fine with the boys. The coun- 
selor said he felt that Kent missed the sig- 
nificance of a lot that went on at campfires, 
ceremonies, etc., but we did not feel that 
that was too important for his first experi- 
ence. We were so pleased to think that 
he could fit in with camp routine and have 
such a good time when it was all so new 
to him. I think the experience was in- 
valuable. 


Mrs. L. M. 


Richard’s School Does Inspiring 
P.T.A. Work 


Richard was 81% last summer, is pro- 
foundly deaf, but shows “evidence of get- 
ting ‘something’ from his powerful hearing 
aid.” 


Our summer was spent again pleasantly 
at Atlantic Beach, on the south shore of 
Long Island. Richard once more attended 
a day camp nearby. Although his group 
was on an average about a year younger 
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than he, he fitted himself into their com- 
pany fairly well. He does not keep up with 
hearing boys of his own chronological age. 
At the beach after day camp hours, his only 
friends were boys of 514 to 74%. We had 
found last winter at home that boys his own 
age did not accept him and the best we 
could do was to invite younger boys to the 
apartment and on Saturdays send him to a 
play group where counsellors tried to stim- 
ulate companionship with his contempo- 
raries. In the short time that we have been 
back home from our vacation we again 
find that he cannot reach his own age level 
in friends. It is our plan to try to get him 
into a cub scout troop that might stimulate 
the comradeship he should have. 

At our school the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation is a very active group. Since the 
enrollment is over 500 pupils (all hearing 
handicapped) and since the staff and facul- 
ty cooperate closely with the parents, our 
PTA is an important element at the school. 
[ am enclosing a copy of our program for 
the year and a copy of the bulletin that has 
just been started. They will give you some 
idea of our interests and undertakings. In- 
cidentally, my husband was elected presi- 
dent of the group this year. 

Mrs. H. E. M. 

The program for monthly meetings was 
scheduled as follows: October: How Our 
School Operates, by the principal: Novem- 
ber: Open School Week; December: 
Facts and Fables about the Deaf, by an out- 
standing local otolaryngologist; January: 
Testing the Deaf Child, by a leading audi- 
ologist of another city; February: Spe- 
cial Problems in the Education of the Deaf 
Child, by the superintendent of another 
school for the deaf; March: rededication 
ceremonies of the school; April: Panel dis- 
cussion: Opportunity and the Deaf Child, 
by two members of the state’s department 
of education, vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion; May: Annual reports, evaluation of 
programs for the past year and suggestions 
for the coming year, election of officers, 
and social program. 

Of particular interest in the first issue 
of the four-page PTA Bulletin was the fol- 
lowing item: “The PTA has undertaken the 
sale of batteries, cords and carrying bags, 
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so that the valued time formerly spent daily 
by Mr. S. and Mr. L. (teachers) for this 
responsibility can be put to the better use 
of auditory training of our children. Many 
mothers are now serving in the “store” 
once a week from 9:30 to 11:30 in the 
morning, but we are still in need of a few 
more volunteers to help until the clinic is 
fully organized. Volunteers, please call 


Mrs. W.” 


Irene Has a Multitude of Interests 


Irene has an 85 db. loss and was 9 last 
summer. 

Irene spent four weeks again this year 
at a camp for hearing girls. She enjoyed 
it, improved her swimming, did some ele- 
mentary diving, made friends, and got 
along very well, the only deaf child among 
50 hearing girls. 

Irene continues at school, staying there 
Monday through Friday and spending three 
nights over the weekend at home. That 
seems the perfect arrangement for us. She 
is happy at school. Sometimes she asks to 
stay there over the weekend, but usually 
she is glad to come home and play with 
her hearing friends in the neighborhood 
and be part of the family. 

Anything to do with paper and _ pencil 
provides endless entertainment for her. We 
take turns writing a page of arithmetic 
problems for each other to solve (involving 
addition, subtraction, or simple multiplica- 
tion). Another game is to list all the 
words of one class we can think of (ani- 
mals, fruits, vegetables, clothing, etc.). One 
evening she sat for an hour and a half 
listing all the words beginning with “r” 
that she knew. With only an occasional 
suggestion from me she listed over 50 
words. Then I brought out the Collegiate 
Dictionary, showed her the “r” section, 
and she had fun looking for the words she 
knew. 

Whenever we go on a trip we follow our 
progress on a road map and she is learning 
the cities in our state that way. She has 
a picture puzzle map of the United States 
that she likes to put together. Each state 
forms one piece of the puzzle. It is in very 
bright, clear colors and pictures things 
associated with each state (Georgia peaches, 
Texas cowboys, etc.). The puzzle came 
from one of the dime stores and cost 39 
cents. We find on the map places our mail 
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comes from or where our friends go on 
trips. 

A teacher at school did ‘some tap-dancing 
with a small group of children, Irene 
among them. After their first performance, 
several teachers commented upon “her 
wonderful sense of rhythm” and so to en- 
courage this, we started weekly ballet les- 
sons last spring. She loves them, practices 
at home, and tries to imitate the dancing 
on TV. I think the experience will be 
valuable in giving her poise and a feeling 
of self-confidence. 

We used to have difficulty getting Irene 
to go to bed promptly and staying put. 
Our method is to undress her and get her 
into bed and I spend ten or fifteen minutes 
sitting beside the bed reading a story to 
her. It is a way to familiarize her with 
the books I want her to know (incidentally, 
I am a librarian), it seems to relax her and 
put her in a mood for sleep, and she seems 
pleased to have my undivided attention for 
that short time. After a story and one or 
two finger games, she is content to settle 
down and sleep. So I do it nearly every 
night she is home. Even if we have guests, 
I excuse myself for a few minutes for our 
story. 

Now I am concerned about religious in- 
struction. We have gone fairly regularly 
to Sunday School. She spent an hour in 
class while I was at church service. That 
was the hour when ker class did coloring 
work and other activities. We did not re- 
main for the story and lesson period, for 
I felt she got little or nothing from that. 
Now the church schedule is changed so 
that church service comes during the lesson 
period. There is no point in making her 
sit through that, so we may have to give 
up Sunday School. I have on order now 
a book of Bible Stories I plan to read with 
her. Next round I'll report on how success- 
ful that is. The book is “New Testament 
Stories Retold for Children,” by Lillie A. 
Faris, the best such collection I have seen 
for children her age. 

In an earlier letter I mentioned our 
school PTA and my hope that ours could 
be made more active and of greater help 
to our school. The chance is mine now, 
since I have been elected president. It has 
been an absorbing job to win the interest 
and cooperation of the families of the chil- 

(See “Parents,” page 222) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


CURIOUS LETTER came to me from 

Switzerland the other day. I have 
been mulling over it off and on ever since 
I first read it, for it started me on several 
trains of thought that I had to follow up. 
It is from a correspondent who, in past 
years, frequently contributed to this col- 
umn and always expressed great interest in 
Mailbox discussions, although he often dis- 
agreed with our points of view, especially 


mine. Now he writes: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

You have not got any news from me for a 
long time, and even at Christmas I have failed 
again. I will not make any attempt to excus¢ 
myself; only for your information I may tell you 
that I have left off, on principle, any New Years 
correspondents. There is something more. I am 
no more anyways interested in deafness. Who 
would be expected to talk for years about a lame 
leg or such a thing? I loathe a meeting where 
people converse about deafness, the whole deaf- 
ness, and nothing but deafness. And from the 
beginning I saw the merit of the Mailbox in the 
introduction of many other topics. But even 
Molly cannot, dare not, induce people to abstain 
from the talk of their complaint. It does them 
good, I see. But I feel not appertaining. 

Dear madam, though I did not excuse myself 
for remaining silent so long, I feel almost 
troubled for what I write you now. But I wanted 
to speak out and to explain why I shall this year 
not renew my subscription to the VoLTa Review. 
I have subscribed instead for membership of a 
new children’s aid society. 

ADOLPHE BERNAYS 
Zurich, Switzerland 


I go along with Mr. Bernays in his feel- 
ing that deafness, in itself, is not particu- 
larly interesting. But ways to get the better 
of deafness, and stories about people who 
have overcome, in their social, business. 
and personal lives. the frustrations that 
deafness entails are always extremely in- 
teresting, especially to a person who knows 
just how much they mean. 

The statement that we “dare not” talk 
about anything but deafness in this col- 
umn, is funny, considering how far afield 
our discussions often wander. Indeed, | 
sometimes expect the tolerant editor of the 
Votta Review to catch us up short and 
remind us that, after all, deafness is what 
the Votta REview is about and what this 
column is supposed to be about. 

I can recall the time, in the early days 
of my hearing loss, when I refused to talk 
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about it, refused to accept it, and loathed 
in particular the cheerful hard of hearing 
persons who wanted to tell me I would be 
able to go on living in spite of being deaf. 
But those days are long past, and while it 
is true that my own deafness no longer in- 
terests me, I do find the whole subject of 
defective hearing and ways to offset it an 
absorbing topic of discussion. 

I like to watch bright, happy little deaf 
children, with their alert minds and their 
keen eyes, finding ways to compensate for 
their handicap. I like to watch the patience 
and courage with which the mothers and 
fathers of such children face the educa- 
tional problems involved. I am filled with 
admiration at the way some young people 
with a severe hearing loss conduct their 
lives and manage to have a great variety 
of interests and outlets in spite of limited 
means of communication. 

Only the other day. I had lunch with 
two young men, both of whom received 
most of their primary education in schools 
for the deaf, and both of whom went on to 
high school and college with hearing boys 
and girls and are now earning their living 
in positions commensurate with their abil- 
ity. Both of them have a good deal to offer 
socially and intellectually, and each is an 
interesting companion, a pleasant person 
to spend an evening with. Yet it is impos- 
sible to dissociate their achievements 
wholly from their handicap. One can think 
of the individual first and the handicap 
second, and yet some of the admiration 
one feels for the individual is partly be- 
cause he has done so much for himself in 
spite of his deprivation. 

I seem to be getting myself involved in 
a pointless discussion. It started with Mr. 
Bernays’ letter, and I know what I mean, 
but I may not be making it very clear. 
Let’s take up another letter from another 
young man, who has managed to make a 
good life for himself in spite of severe 
deafness. His varied and widespread in- 
terests always surprise me. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

In these days I returned home after my travel- 
ing in Serbia, and I find here your interesting 
letter. Thank you very much. Reading Molly 
Mather’s columns in the September 1952 VoLtTA 

(See “Molly,” page 216) 
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Community Participation in Spokane 


Miss Edna E. Davis, Principal of the 
Spokane School for the Acoustically Handi- 
capped, has done a remarkable public re- 
lations job in establishing cooperative re- 
lations with community organizations. The 
following progress report on some of the 
projects growing out of this cooperation is 
taken from a letter from Miss Davis. 


As all of us engaged in the training of the 
hearing-handicapped know, our greatest need is 
for trained teachers. Here in Spokane we have 
felt that need for some time, and last year the 
parents of our Spokane children decided to do 
something about it. Through various enterprises 
they raised a $500 scholarship fund which, along 
with a state scholarship for training in the 
teaching of handicapped children, has enabled a 
young man to enter the Lexington School. 

Our parents are now working hard to raise 
another $500 fund this year and more if pos- 
sible, and they are also putting forth considerable 
effort to secure the interest of various clubs and 
organizations in this project. 

Last year the parents raised the major portion 
of the scholarship fund through a “fun” base- 
ball game between the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and a group of fireman. The parents made 
the arrangements for the gymnasium, and sold 
the tickets. Other money-raising projects were a 
school carnival and continuous paper drives. They 
also sponsored a book review, had a food sale, 
and raised money in other ways. Naturally we 
teachers assisted in every way we could, especial- 
ly by giving demonstrations with our pupils. 

Another scholarship has been established by 
the Quota Club of Spokane, of $300 to be 
awarded to a young person wishing to enter 
training next year as a teacher of the acoustical- 
ly handicapped. 

We consider this a very encouraging step in 
the right direction. Although clubs and organiza- 
tions have been very generous in giving us equip- 
ment, it has been much harder until now to 
secure their interest and cooperation in raising 
scholarship funds. The alumnae of the Spokane 
chapter of Delta Zeta Sorority recently gave the 
Spokane School for the Acoustically Handicapped 
funds for equipping a classroom, including a 
mirror eight feet wide, while the Quota Club 
donated $700 for a new classroom hearing aid 
and the modernization of an older one. But 
grateful as we are for these benefits, we hope 
that more scholarship funds will be set up to 
help alleviate the national shortage of teachers. 

Quota International is a corporation composed 
of executive women. Deaf and hard of hearing 


children in the United States and other countries 
have benefited not only from the financial as- 
sistance given by various Quota Clubs, but also 
from the untiring efforts of these women who 
work for various international projects for the 
acoustically handicapped. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


The Death of Dr. Herbert E. Day, well- 
known educator of the deaf, who died last 
Christmas Day at his home in Washington, D. C., 
after a short illness, brought a sense of loss to 
many friends. 

Dr. Day, who was 82 at the time of his death, 
was born in Connecticut. He taught English at 
Gallaudet College in Washington from 1898 to 
1924. In 1924 he went as Superintendent to the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, where he remained 
until he retired in 1932 and took up residence 
once more in Washington, D. C. 

\ graduate of Brown University, Dr. Day also 
held degrees from Gallaudet College and George 
Washington University. He was an important 
participant in the Survey of American Schools for 
the Deaf published in 1925 by the National Re- 
search Council. 

Summer Courses of interest to educators of 
the deaf and hard of hearing are listed below: 

Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C., will hold its second annual workshop on 
Special Education of the Exceptional Child from 
June 12 to June 23. Lectures, discussions, and 
seminars scheduled include consideration of prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hearing under 
the leadership of Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., of 
Gallaudet College. Further information may be 
obtained from the Director of Workshops at the 
above address. 

Stanford University’s Department of Speech 
and Drama will offer, during its summer term 
from June 22 to August 18, a program in Speech 
Correction and Audiology under the direction of 
Dr. Hayes A. Newby of the Stanford faculty, 
assisted by Dr. Dorothy Huntington, also of 
Stanford, and Prof. Ward Rasmus of San Jose 
College. Addresses inquiries to Prof. Hubert 
Heffner, Executive Head, Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

The University of Wisconsin summer session, 
June 26-August 14, offers a course in Correction 
of Speech Disorders taught by Prof. J. V. Irwin 
of the Wisconsin faculty, and a symposium in 


Audiology and Speech Pathology under Prof. 
Irwin’s direction. In addition clinics will be 


maintained in cooperation with the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital, the Washington Orthopedic 
School, and the Wisconsin General Hospital, in 
addition to a general basic training clinic for 
diagnosis and treatment of all types of speech 
and hearing disorders. For further information, 
write Prof. A. T. Weaver, Department of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, offers a 
workshop program in reading for graduate and 
advanced undergraduate students from June 22 
to July 31. In conjunction with the College Read- 
ing Clinic, teachers of the deaf and hard of 
hearing may earn six credits by completing two 
courses: Teaching of Reading to Deaf Children, 
and Reading Difficulties of School Children; or 
by substituting clinical work for one course. A 
group of deaf children will be in attendance at 
the College during the summer session. There 
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Attention Teachers! 


ONLY 11 Copies Available in Print 


LIPREADING FOR CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


An ideal textbook for use in teaching 
hard of hearing children or adults. 


ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN TURN 
AS RECEIVED 


$2.12 
(postpaid) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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will be opportunities for daily observation and 
limited opportunities for working with children, 
Related courses include Psychology of Exceptional 
Children, Speech Correction, and Mental Testing, 
For further information write to Miss Alice 
Streng, Director, Exceptional Division. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif, will 
hold its summer session from June 22 to July 3], 
offering special courses for elementary and 
nursery school-kindergarten teachers, including a 
workshop in the remedial aspects of elementary 
school teaching and a course in parent counsel- 
ing. For bulletin write to Director of Summer 
Session, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41. 


National Hearing Week will be observed for 
the twenty-fifth time during the week of May 3. 
Its theme this year has been announced by its 
sponsor, the American Hearing Society, as “Hear- 
ing is Priceless— Protect It,” and the event 
will be marked by programs designed to inform 
the general public about prevention of deafness, 
conservation of hearing, and rehabilitation of the 
hard of hearing, and to urge the need for in- 
creasing services to both children and adults with 
below-par hearing. 

The American Hearing Society is a nonprofit, 
social service health organization founded in 1919 
by the late Wendell C. Phillips. Its headquarters 
are at 817 14th St., N. W. Washington 5, D. C,, 
and further information about National Hearing 
Week may be obtained from Margaret Rostel. 


The Illinois School for the Deaf has five 
ninth grade students who are attending the Jack- 
sonville High School. The experiment involves 
the cooperative efforts of many educational and 
social agencies in the state. All five of the stu- 
dents wear hearing aids and have hearing losses 
averaging from 57 to 71 decibels. The students, 
in addition to their work in the local high school, 
have some classes and guidance at the School for 
the Deaf. 

The program is an attempt to bridge the gap 
between the special school and the ordinary pub- 
lic school, thereby pointing the way to a greater 
understanding by the community of the deaf 
child, his needs, and his potentialities; and re- 
sulting, it is hoped, in greater opportunities. 


Investigation of Hearing Aid Prices and 
service charges, by Congress, were proposed on 
February 16, in a_ resolution introduced by 
Representative Edgar Jones of Illinois, which 
said in part: “Resolved that the Committee on 
Judiciary acting as a whole, or by Sub-Committee, 
is authorized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the business 
practices of manufacturers and repairers of hear- 
ing aids and similar devices to determine whether 
or not such practices are conducive to monopoly 
or restraint of trade.” 


100 Percent Membership among oral teach- 
ers in the following schools is acknowledged 
with thanks and appreciation by the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf: Alabama School for 
the Deaf, Talladega; Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York; Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy; Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville; Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh. 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


It's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 
other lands. 





AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 


1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child 
listen to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, 
that the response to auditory clews is quicker. 


2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so 
clear, so natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant dis- 
tortion is eliminated. 


Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of stu- 
dents is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 
attached to radio or television) or for any size group. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear, developed and manufactured by. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, WRITE TODAY— 
Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING.” 
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of mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 





AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





The Retirement of Mr. W. J. Morrison 
from the superintendency of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, where he had served since 1935, 
constitutes a distinct loss to the profession. Few 
heads of large schools for the deaf, coming in 
from regular public school work, have so prompt- 
ly won recognition in this highly specialized field. 
The reason is made clear by Miss Catherine Ford, 
former Supervising Principal at the Ontario 
School, in a tribute published in The Canadian. 


“With characteristic thoroughness and _pa- 
tience,” says Miss Ford, “Mr. Morrison began 


the task of familiarizing himself with the work. 
Soon he knew every employee, his duties, 
and how he performed them . . . every child by 
name. He read everything that he could find 
concerning the education of the deaf in the 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, and 
South Africa. He attended a conference of execu- 
tives of schools for the deaf, meeting superinten- 
dents and getting their views. In an incredibly 
short time he was familiar with what had been 
done and what was being done in the way of 
educating the deaf.” 
Mr. Morrison has made a fine record. The 
Votta Review wishes him a happy retirement. 


Mr. J. G. Demeza, recently appointed Super- 
intendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
brings to that position an unusual amount of 
preparation. A graduate of the University of 
Toronto, he has had experience as teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of regular public 
schools. In addition, he has completed a course 
of training in the education of the deaf at the 
University of Manchester, England, and _ has 
visited leading schools in seven European coun- 
tries. After his return to Canada, he spent more 
than six months in visiting schools in the United 
States. These experiences, together with on-the- 
job training as Assistant Superintendent of the 
school which he now heads, should qualify him 
for a distinguished career. 


Molly 
(From page 212) 


Review, I find there my letter. I wonder that 
there are very little corrections and modifications, 
because I was thinking that for making my Eng- 
lish correct and intelligible it will take hard 
work for your readers. 

I was pleased reading other interesting parts 
of your pages, for instance about this good game 
of searching things (scavenger hunt) that was 
unknown to me before, and about electrical type- 
writers about which also I never heard. I like 
typewriters and typing. I. trained myself typing 
with ten fingers, and. now I can write rapidly 
enough to superrate any other typist in offices of 
our village. It is true that I make errors at 
dozens, but that doesn’t matter when I write to 
the institutions in Yugoslavia because they do 
the same. Letters that I receive from you and 
other institutions in foreign countries are very 
different, written unreproachably. I try to imi- 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
tight degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 








Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 





FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 
service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


Croydon—Bucks Countvy—Pa. 






























































AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEARS 
o 
SUMMER BOARDING CAMP 
e 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


= : 
REASONABLE FEES 


« 
write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Director 
1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 



























Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 

at the nearest Business 
Office of your Bell 


Telephone Company. 








tate them when writing, but generally I cannot 
do this, partly because it is more difficult to 
write in a foreign language, and partly because | 
can use only antediluvial types of machines. This 
letter is written by an Underwood from 1924, It 
is not mine, but of the shipbuilding factory 
where I am occupied, and there [ can use another 
typewriter, a Remington of the same age and 
qualities. Since war began, importation of type- 
writers ceased. 

I am pleased that you made acquaintance with 
Esperanto. It is a good language, but its use is 
still limited. Especially in the U. S. there are 
very few Esperantists, perhaps only two or three 
thousands. In Yugoslavia—that means in Croatia 
and Slovenia; in Serbia there are very little 
Esperantists—the number of Esperantists is prob- 
ably greater than in the U.S.A. In July 1953 the 
International Congress of Esperanto will take 
place in Zagreb. Probably there will arrive about 
2,000 of Esperantists from many countries. [ 
shall participate, too, and I hope I shall be able 
to see there many of my correspondents. 

During my travels I halted for some days in 
Zagreb and visited there the school for the deaf. 
I was warmly accepted by the director, Krsto 
Krstic. During our conversation he constantly 
emphasized the necessity of training in lipread- 
ing. He talked in my presence to two deaf 
pupils, and I was much impressed in seeing how 
easily they can lipread, although the director was 
talking rapidly, and even he lets grow mustachios 
over the mouth so that lips are almost hidden. 

During this voyage, I had seen first time an 
individual electrical hearing aid (in Serbia) and 
a group hearing aid (in Zagreb). I made tests 
with both, but without success. I am stone deaf 
indeed and I hear nothing. Now I know posi- 
tively that any type of hearing aid cannot be 
useful to me. Perhaps only “visible speech” 
apparatus, if it will be perfected and reduced 
to a portable or wearable form. I read about this 
instrument in the book “Hearing and Deafness,” 
by Dr. Hallowell Davis, but probably this type of 
hearing aid is still out of use. 

I visited my little deaf cousin and her parents. 
They live in a small town near Zagreb. Blanka 
is always a happy child. She makes constant 
progress in lipreading and other objects of learn- 
ings. It was the first day that she visited the 
school for hearing children when I was there, but 
she cannot yet attend this school constantly. She 
is a little too dynamic, and it seems she thinks 
that when she is talking everyone must atten- 
tively observe her face, and in inducing others to 
do this, she uses her hands with too much energy. 

It is not good that her parents cannot read 
English, and I must translate to them all that 
they must know from the writings I have re- 
ceived from America.* I see them only once or 
twice a year, so I cannot know about all their 
success and problems with Blanka. 

I am sending some stamps to your secretary. 
I prefer other hobbies to stamps, especially the 
making of enigmas. I send them to our good 
weekly magazine for enigmists, Rebus, and there 
they regularly appear. So this hobby is for me 
not only interesting but also useful because | 
make money by it. We have in Yugoslavia now 
8 magazines containing exclusively enigmas. It 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
Al2 AND 
MONTH - | EDUCATION 
SCHOOL GO 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND — 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Maurie Lampl, 17 years old, has had special train- 
ing since four years of age. Beginning at this early 
age he has not suffered the retardation common in 
the education of the deaf. He wears a hearing aid 
from which he gets rhythms and vowel sounds, but is 
entirely dependent on lipreading for understanding 
every spoken word. He is a perfect example of the 
normalizing effect of well-planned oral education. 


Maurie has an excellent vocabulary, good language, 
and ranks first in his class as a Senior in a high school 
where his classmates are all hearing boys. He will 
be graduated from this accredited high school in June, 
which will give him entrance to any college or univer- 
sity to pursue his education. Recently he was elevated 
to the rank of "Eagle Scout,"’ one held by very few 
deaf boys. He associates readily with the hearing world 
socially and educationally. 





TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


No child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference is given to children of three and 
four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be continued through High School. 
Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend colleges and universities for 


hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 








WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 
IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 


30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 








b 
Gertrude W. Gaia, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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seems that although America is considered on 
the top of all human achievements, in this point 
we have a record. In fact, it is difficult to find 
any enigma in the U.S.A. or English magazines, 
and if there is some, it is a crossword puzzle of 
doubtful quality. What is this compared to 290 
sorts of enigmas that we know? I wonder why 
the English speaking world does not like enig- 
mas. It is a very instructive and good hobby. 
It was, however, an American, Burgess, that in- 
vented the crossword puzzle. 

Sincerely yours, 

ANpRIJA ZIC 

Punat 38, Otok Krk 

Yugoslavia. 

Here again, while we recognize the qual- 
ity of the individual and enjoy his men- 
tality, it is impossible to dissociate him 
entirely from his handicap, for one cannot 
help feeling great admiration for a totally 
deaf person who masters several foreign 
languages well enough to be able to write 
them acceptably, and who is even able to 
fabricate “enigmas” that a magazine is 
willing to pay for. I am not sure I know 
what “enigmas” are, but evidently they are 
not crossword puzzles. 

There is a very intricate type of cross- 
word puzzle that involves several different 
processes to be followed all at one time, 
and that makes me shudder even to think 
about. I cannot remember the name of it, 
but I am sure it is not Mr, Zic’s “enigma.” 

Some of my correspondents play chess 
by mail, some exchange stamps. Mr. Zic 
writes Esperanto. None of these hobbies 
interests me very much, though I have 
dabbled a bit in Esperanto, which, I find, 
is easy to learn and very easy to forget. 

One more letter and I must stop for this 
time. It comes from the mother of a little 
hard of hearing girl in Argentina, and 
what she has to say is of interest to us all. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have been shocked, when reading certain 
paragraphs in the Tracy Correspondence Course 
and in the Votta Review, that there are actu- 
ally parents who resent their deaf children and 
are even ashamed of them. Who are we parents 
to assume that each child of ours should be per- 
fect? Are we so perfect ourselves? Has _ the 
world ever known a truly perfect individual? 
The magnificence of the human race rests in its 
differences and in its ability to overcome and rise 
above difficulties of all kinds. 

I am proud of my little hard of hearing girl 
because she can do things other children her 
age have not yet learned to do, and I always 
have been proud of her. I am proud of each one 
of my three children for different reasons, and I 
love each one deeply. Each one has talents the 
others don’t have. Each one is an_ individual 
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FOR SPECIFICATIONS ,WRITE: 


GRASON—STADLER COMPANY 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 

















with tremendous possibilities if he has the 
proper training along the lines in which he is 
most capable, and each one is a challenge to me 
as a mother to provide that training and the 
proper outlook on life as a whole. 

Any disability any one of my children may 
have must be due to one of three things: 1], 
heredity; 2, environment; or 3, lack of proper 
care for none of which they are responsible. I feel 
no shame that my child is hard of hearing, but 
I would feel deep shame if I did not exercise + 
every effort possible to give her the best educa- 
tion and training within my means and possibili- 
ties, 

Mrs. Anpy WILKISON 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

| can often translate the feelings of par- 
ents of young deaf children in terms of the 
feelings I used to have about my own deaf.- 
ness when I was first getting used to it. 
It is true that I was ashamed of it and 
very apologetic about it. I thought I had 
to apologize to every drug store or depart- 
ment store clerk or bus conductor or Pull- 
man porter who said anything to me that 
I did not understand. It is a natural feel- 
ing to have, and only constant association 
with the handicap enables us to overcome 
it. The father who wants his son to be 
like himself is embarrassed when that boy 
is not only unlike his parent, but unlike 
other children. At first, his feeling is one 
of shame; but he gets over it, as all the rest 
of us do. It is a long time since I have 
apologized to anybody for being unable to 
hear. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 


Parents 
(From page 211) 


dren at school. The work is made more 
difficult because of the distance that sepa- 
rates us. Our parents live in almost every 
section of the state, but everything we have 
done so far has met with splendid coopera- 
tion from the parents and wonderful en- 
couragement from teachers and school offi- 
cials. As a first and trial project we set 
as our goal the purchase of 60 chairs for 
the school chapel. Already we have raised 
the money and purchased the chairs. Now 
we want to do even bigger things. We are 
trying now to organize small local groups 
in each area where there are several fami- 
lies with children in our school and get 
all the groups working on a common proj- 
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JAMES HOWARD KINDELBERGER 
Aviation executive of international renown; distin- 
guished engineer and designer; chairman of the Board 
and chief executive officer of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.; served as Air Officer, World War I; one 
of America’s most expert and sought-after 
counselors in all phases of the aviation industry. 





CHARLES EARL DAVY 


Director of Engineering Operations and member of 
the Engineering Board of Chrysler Corporation; 
associated with advanced engineering designs and 
procurement of vital material; prominent in World 
War II aircraft and tank engine programs; identified 
with top industry projects for more than thirty years. 


ERNST FREDERICK WERNER ALEXANDERSON 
World-famous electrical engineer; one of America’s 
outstanding inventors; has obtained more than 300 
U. S. patents; recipient of international medals, 
awards, honors; noted pioneer in radio, television, 
electric ship propulsion, railroad electritication; 
consulting engineer for General Electric Company. 





WILLIAM C, EDDY, CAPTAIN USN (RET.) 


Famed pioneer in all branches of television engineer- 
ing; holder of numerous audio-visual patents; instru- 
mental in building the Navy’s World War II radar 
training program; cartoonist and author; respected 
leader in research and development projects; Presi- 
dent and active head of Television Associates, Inc. 


These four great American engineering executives, who 


have a thorough understanding of electrical and 


mechanical devices, can afford any type of hearing aid at any price. 


They wear the seventy-five dollar Zenith hearing aid. 
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“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 


e Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
e 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25c postage 


e Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St., New York City 21 





LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUEKITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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ect. Programs and fund-raising projects 
are still in the planning stage. I hope to 
report progress in my next letter. I was 
glad to see in this roundabout way what 
other PTAs are doing. 


Mrs. A. L. G. 


Mrs. G., would it be possible to brief 
Irene on the story to be discussed at Sun. 
day School each week and thereby have 
her continue with the group? It would 
mean your having to contact the teacher, 
of course, but it seems unlikely that she 
would object to giving you advance notice 
about her weekly schedule. 


Johnny is a Veteran Camper 


Johnny, 9 when he went to camp last 
summer, has been profoundly deaf since 
an attack of meningitis when he was eleven 
months old. 

After the Association Meeting last June, 
Johnny, Becky (who hears), and I headed 
for Maine where I directed a summer camp 
for my brother-in-law who was taking a 
vacation. We had 33 youngsters and 
Johnny was one, sailing, rowing, fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, etc. with the gang. 
As others of you have discovered, this kind 
of experience is a marvelous one for our 
youngsters and well counterbalances their 
winters spent in more protected and isola- 
ted environments. Johnny is a_ veteran 
camper, fits in well, is well accepted and 
liked, and always shows good lipreading 
and language growth after a camp summer. 
We are fortunate to have such a camp in 
the family. 

Sunday Johnny went back to school. He 
was very happy to return after having had 
such a pleasant summer at camp. He said 
he would see us at Thanksgiving and flew 
off via TWA, which I think he thinks is 
his private airline! 

One more word before I close about the 
social problem. I think Mrs. M. has the 
answer. When a deaf child is about 7, 8, 
9 or 10, he is often a burden on hearing 
playmates except when we arrange a play 
setup, trips, games, movies, parties, cook: 
outs, etc. The hearing children of that age 
live in a world of evergrowing imaginative 
play, and our kiddies just can barely touch 
that world. Camps and playgrounds can 
offer the kind of organized activity that our 
children understand and in which they can 
participate without imposing at all. So I 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for text- 


books for special Summer Courses 
in 


Speech and Hearing 





Carefully selected materials avail- 


able on: 


Audiometry 

Use of heaving aids 
Lipreading 
Language 


Speech 


For reference reading, the 1952 
Summer Proceedings of the 
Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf offer extremely valu- 
able material. These excellent 
papers have been appearing in 
the Vorta Review each month 
since last October. Single issues, 


35c; set of eight months, Octo- 
ber—May inclusive, $2.25. 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


Order the Summer Proceedings 
Set NOW. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washingtcn 7, D. C. 

















think it is marvelous for them to have that 
kind of experience just at this age. 


Mrs. S. F, 
Alex’s Aunt Will Find the Way 


Alex is eleven and profoundly deaf. 

My brother died over a year ago, at 
which time I became guardian of his son, 
Alex. This new responsibility was so un 
expectedly thrust upon me. I knew nothing 
of deafness, there never having been any in 
our family. My own three sons are grown, 
and quite normal, and I have three little 
grandchildren. I was about to sit back with 
folded hands, thinking my days of rearing 
boys were over, when my brother died. 

Immediately I began to inquire about 
where to gather help and guidance. | 
bought fifty pamphlets from the Volta Bu- 
reau and devoured each one, entering a 
different world. I have spent much time in 
making personal visits to various schools, 
attempting to make comparisons and cor- 
rect appraisals, Since reading extensively 
and visiting, I am beginning to feel I have 
a small insight into the many phases of 
deafness. This has all enriched my life so 
much that my sons tell me I have become 
younger in my new interest. 

Alex has never had a home. He has 
lived in a residential school since he was 
three years old. Only for one month dur- 
ing the summer and two weeks at Christmas 
was he away from school, at which time he 
visited his father. My first job, I felt, 
was to make Alex feel that he now had a 
permanent home; that he was loved and 
wanted and was a part of a family group. | 
showed him his new home and told him, 
“This is your home; this is your room; this 
is your bed.” I believe that in the eighteen 
months I have had charge of him, he has 
come to feel that. 

He is such a darling boy. He is red- 
headed, freckled, and has good features. 
He is very bright and well coordinated in 
every way. People are instinctively drawn 
to him. Everybody likes him. He talks 
rather well, we think, and is an above 
average lipreader. He is most independent 
by nature and has no complex about his 
deafness. 

After visiting him at school, I realized 
the discipline was too strict, too confining 
for a ten year old boy. He is already dis- 
ciplined and too perfect for a normal boy. 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children ? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes CHROMOVOX 


such a dynamic medium 


for teaching 


and hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is 


to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 4. 


the deaf 


exceptionally easy 


deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 
ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop 
and improve language. 


1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 








. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears 


the teacher speak the word or phrase 
through the high-fidelity compression 
audio system. 


. Corrects mistakes—When the child makes 


an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, 
the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color 
correction window. 





Increases teacher's effectiveness—With 
Chromovox the teacher is released from 
the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 
and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 


Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 
used by both experienced and_ beginning 
teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 
tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
system. Write for full information, prices and 
for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 


reply promptly. 


( HROMOVOX 


DIVISION 
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Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 











_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range. = $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes_.________ $3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 


Seattle 11, Wash. 

















Also, I felt that being around deaf people 
all day was beginning to bore him. He 
showed signs of unhappiness, so I requested 
the superintendent to try him out in a 
hearing school this fall. Now he is doing 
fourth grade work in a hearing school, | 
realize this is very early to start, but ] 
knew some radical change was needed in 
his case. After attending the hearing school 
he returns to the residential school for the 
deaf (which is another state from where | 
live). He then gets an hour’s individual 
training in speech and lipreading and some 
help in his lessons for the next day. He 
is doing excellent work and is very happy 
with the hearing children. He has also 
joined a hearing boy scout troop and has 
passed his tenderfoot tests. 

Last summer I insisted he needed at 
least a two months vacation instead of one. 
Also, after much effort I succeeded in get- 
ting him into a hearing boys’ camp. I sent 
him with much fear and trembling, since 
it was the first time he had ever been thrust 
out entirely alone among hearing people, 
all of whom were strangers. I should not 
have worried! He took to camp like a 
duck to water. He loved it. The boys all 
seemed to accept him, or at least he talked 
as if they had. He loves to swim and do 
things, so he really had a wonderful six 
weeks. I plan on sending him back to camp 
next summer. 

Last spring I took him to one of the 
outstanding schools for the deaf for some 
speech tests. He made a good record and 
I felt better after having had his ability 
and accomplishments appraised by such 
a fine school. I am still confronted by 
many questions, but I feel the answers will 
come with time and faith. 


School 
(From page 209) 


Most hearing aids are “sold” not by the 
consultant but by the family and friends— 
persons who want relief from loud talk or 
shouting. If there is someone in your fam- 
ily or among your friends who has been 
wearing out your voice, come back to 
morrow evening and I will give you point- 
ers on how to select the best aid for such 
persons. 


(To be continued ) 
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